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The Week. 


Tue political campaign of this fall Has not opened fayorably for 
the Republicans. An important State, which was transformed by the 
loyalty of its citizens from a pro-slavery stronghold into one of the 
most decidedly Republican States in tlie Union, has been lost to the 
party. A Republican majority of 15,000—equal, considering the differ- 
ence in population, to a majority of 100,000 in New York—has been 
swallowed up. A governor, q legislature, a United States senator, and 
one or two members of the lower house have all been lost. Such a 
loss would be at any time a grave disaster, but at the present moment 
there are peculiar reasons for regretting it, as the President will doubt- 
less be-encouraged by it. In order to understahd it we must go back a 
little in the history of California politics. Every ore knows that San 








Francisco, in the first few yéars after it came into American hands, was | 


the paradise of scoundrels. Ballot-box stuffing was carried on more 
scientifically there than anywhere else, the police were the worst ruffians 
in the city, and government im general was what it would be in New 
York to-day if it had been left entirely in the hands to which many 
wise men in the Constitutional Cenvention propose to restore it. The 
Vigilance Committee, by illegal means, rescued the city from the hands 
of the thieves and murderers who administered the mockery which 
they called Jaw, and re-established law and order. They hanged one 
or two of the worst scoundrels, banished a few more, and laid the basis 
of good government, which ever since then the city has enjoyed. But, 
though the public elections were reformed, the political machinery was 
not. Primary elections relapsed, after « few years, into the hands of 
the many minor scoundrels who were not banished. While the Repub- 


lican party was in a feeble minority it was not troubled with the com- | 


pany of these fellows. But when, in the patriotic fervor of 1861, the 
Republicans carried the State, and it became clear that they would 
retain power, many of the blacklegs came over to the party, and almost 





: 


plunder. In 1863 the present governor of the State secured his nomi- 
nation by a bargain with these men. During the present year a com- 
bination was formed by the friends of Senator Conness, whose own 
antecedents are of very dubious purity, with those of Mr. George C 
Gorham, a noted lobbyist, who had for some years been seeking to 
carry a scheme through the Legislature highly profitable to a privat 
clique, but fearfully expensive to the people of San Francisco. The 
allies carried the primary elections in that and other cities by the usual 
well-understood means. Mr, Gorham was nominated for governor, and 
a ticket for the Legislature was presented pledged to the support of 
Mr. Conness for another senatorial term. The result is before us, 
Gorham and Conness are both defeated. San Francisco, which gave 
4,315 majority for Lincoln, gives 3,848 against Gorham ; Sacramento, 
which gave Lincoln five votes for every two that McClellan received, 
goes strongly Democratic. The whole State is lost, possibly—for such 
is often the result of such events—for years. 





Mr. Johnson has at last produced his long expected amnesty pro- 
clamation. As the Reconstruction act specially provides that Presi. 
dential pardon or amnesty shall not qualify persons now under the ban 
to vote, the proclamation would possess little political importance if 
it were not a political manifesto, and were not filled with inuendoes 
directed against Congress, and did not, in fact, indicate pretty clearly 
Mr. Johnson’s intention to carry on the war. He reiterates in it broadly 
the doctrine that whatever conditions he thought proper to impose on 
the South are legal; but no others. This last step seems to render his 
impeachment more certain. He has evidently passed under new 
management, and is displaying more vigor and coherence than he has 
done yet. Gold is, in the meantime, creeping steadily up; and what with 
the complication at Washington, the Democratic victory in California, 
and the weakness exhibited by one or two prominent Republicans on 
the subject of the public debt, the political sky is cloudier than it has 
been for many months. Congress has formally withdrawn from the 
President all the authority it has given or can give to the President to 
grant pardon or amnesty to persons not convicted of any offence, so 
that he now relies wholly on judicial interpretations of his powers 
under the Constitution. In President Lincoln’s proclamation the 
authorization of Congress was formally referred to in the preamble and 
declared to be in accordance with judicial construction. 


California has been lost through Republican corruption ; Maine, on 
the other hand, has been won by’a considerably diminished majority, 
and the same story will probably have to be told of all the other States 
whose elections are to take place this fall. The reason is, that the 
issues are mostly local and not very exciting. Prohibition, for in- 
stance, was the point in dispute at the Maine election. The elections, 
therefore, really possess little or no interest or significance as regards 
Federal politics ; but the result thus far is likely to prove mischievous 
by confirming Mr. Johnson in lis delusions. 


As might have been expected, those who advocated impeachment a 


year ago are now, when everybody is admitting its necessity, crowing 


with triumph, as if this showed they were very wise men. Others, 
again, fancy that those who once opposed it and now advocate it, 
thereby confess that they are deficient in foresight and discrimination. 


| The great danger of impeachment, however, lies, as we have often said, 


all of them, whatever party they might vote with at regular elections, | 


in the tendency of the stronger party to use it as a weapon of party war- 


volunteered their-invaluable services at the Republican “ primaries.” fare. Admit once that a President may be impeached simply because 


The consequence has been that for the last four years the Republican | 


Congress does not like his administration, or, in fact, impeached at all, 





political machinery in San Faancisco and some other large towns has except in the last extremity, and you alter the whole character of the 
been entirely in the hands of unprincipled men bent upon public Government, and make impeachment a regular party measure whenever 
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the majority in Congress changes during the presidential term. There- 
fore, those who opposed impeachment last year were right; because 
there was then every reason to believe that there would be no occasion 
for it. There is now every reason to believe that there is no other 
mode of completing the work of reconstruction, and this being plain, 
impeachment will! not be, as it would otherwise have been, a dangerous 
precedent. Those who are crying out, “ We told you so,” if they mean 
by this that we ought to confess they were right last year, are simply 
making an exhibition of their own obtuseness. If the President was to 
be impeached not when he had done something to merit impeachment, 
but when some politician or clique of politicians made up their minds 
that he would do something to merit it at some future time, we should 
have an impeachment process going on constantly. We may feel ever 
so satisfied from what we see of his character that a certain dissolute 
man will yet commit a murder; but what would be thought of a 
criminal code under which he was liable to be hanged by anticipation 
whenever a knot of his neighbors came to the conclusion that he was 
sure to be guilty of & crime? The state of mental confusion into 
which some Congressmen and Senators have got themselves about the 
duty of impeachment is really pitiable. Mr. Sumner evidently thinks he 
settles the whole matter by telling people “ to read Story and Bishop ;” 
but then there is a great deal besides reading necessary to form 
a sound judgment on any subject. 





Somebody took the trouble last week to pay visits to Senators 
Wilson and Sumner and to General Butler, ply them with questions 
touching their opinions on the political crisis, and take down their 
answers in shorthand. The result was not in any way remarkable 
except in General Butler’s case, who produced some financial theories 
which, though they date from the invention of “ bad debts,” are some- 
what novel in their application to national liabilities. Hitherto, when 
nations have repudiated it has usually been because they did not like 
taxation; but General Butler recommends repudiation, amongst others, 
on the ground that the loan was not made out of love. .We have com- 
mented elsewhere on this extraordinary mixture of absurdity and “ smart- 
ness.” Mr. Sumner spoke very good-humoredly both of friends and 
enemies, even of Mr. Fessenden rather in sorrow than anger. “The new 
recruits’ in the Senate, as he calls them, he regards with pity, not 
unmixed with wonder, owing to their difference from himself on the 
subject of impeachment during the session; but of some of them— 
Conkling, for instance—he still has hopes. His account of Mr. Fes- 
senden was highly picturesque, and, everything considered, very good- 
natured. There is, however, “nothing of the jurist,” he says, in Mr. 
Fessenden’s “ nature or attainments ;” “he comes into debate as the 
Missouri enters the Mississippi, and discolors it with temper filled and 
surcharged with sediment.” We are sorry to hear, however, that Mr. 
Fessenden has not “the volume of the great river.” It appears that 
Mr. Phillips calls Mr. Fessenden “a dyspeptic Scotc': terrier,” which 
we cennot help pronouncing an unseemly attack of t'ie pot upon the 
kettle, if we may vary the simile. In Mr. Wilson’s remarks there was 
nothing with which the public is not already familiar, except his 
opinion that the feeling of the country had undergone a great change 
on the subject of impeachment within a few weeks, 





The Committee of the New York Constitutional Convention has 
brought in its report on the government of the city, which it proposes 
to make independent of the Legislature for twenty years—that is, 
until the next convention—giving the mayor greatly increased power, 
making the aldermen a body of twelve, but elective by the city at 
large, thus offering some guarantee that they would be a corps d'élite. 
The councilmen are, however, still to come from the wards, and the 
police justices to be elected by “ the people”’—that is, by the criminal 
population, for no other portion of the community takes any interest in 
these offices. The report is clearly a compromise between the desirable 
and the attainable, and the attainable has got the best of the bar- 
gain. We venture to predict that, if this scheme should be adopted 
and the city Democracy be fairly liberated from all fear of interference 
on the part of the Legislature, we shall witness a state of things the 
like of which has not been produced in any city of modern times, and 
that by the meeting of the next convention there will be few men of 





property left in the municipality to tell the tale. The Legislature has 
certainly not been successful in reforming the city government, but it 
has imposed checks on rascality of which we shall not know the value 
until they are removed. The idea that an omnipotent mayor will save 
us is, we think, a pure delusion. The mayor may be, and in three cases 
out of five will be, in spite of the “respectable classes,” any rascal 
who is willing to pay Tammany or Mozart Hall enough for the nomi- 
nation. He will, too, during his term of office, endure the bombard- 
ment of the press with unruffled brow, and appear in the Central Park 
every afternoon with one of the finest pairs of horses in the country, 
and bless the convention every time he hears his champagne pop. 





The “American Industrial League,” the organization founded by 
the protectionists as an offset to the “Free Trade League,” has issued 
an address to the public, greatly defaced by vituperation of its oppo- 
nents, to whom it attributes the basest motives, but in which it states 
its main object moderately and fairly enough. It advocates the taxa- 
tion of foreign luxuries, and the imposition on all foreign goods of a 
duty at least equal in amount to the “ difference in price paid for their 
labor to the workmen of Europe and the workmen of the United 
States.” It is right to mention that the price paid for labor, if only 
expressed in money, mey be made an instrument of great delusion. 
Wages are to be estimated solely by their purchasing power, and, 
therefore, such tables of wages in Europe as Colonel Forney is sending 
home are utterly worthless, unless accompanied by a table of the prices 
of the commodities which working-men buy. 





The Iron Aye, which we hoped was about to introduce something 
like decency into the protectionist and free-trade discussion, quotes an 
article from The Irish Republic, of Chicago, showing that free-trade is 
a British invention, and so on, and then charging the free-trade jour- 
nals of the Republican party with having been bribed by the British 
with advertising. This Te Iron Age calls “a vigorous passage,” and 
goes on to insinuate that Mr. Simon Stern bought up the Chicago 
Tribune on a recent visit to Chicago, and wants to know whether ten 
thousand dollars were or were not paid on that occasion by somebody 
to somebody. There is about as much sense—we say nothing of 
decency—in concluding that free-trade can only be advocated by a 
bribed man as that a protectionist writer must be in the pay of native 
manufacturers. The question whether free-trade or protection is the 
best policy is a scientific question, and the introduction of brutal per- 
sonalities into the discussion of it, though more natural, is not more 
likely to lead to a satisfactory solution of it, than an attempt to decide 
on the merits of Agassiz’s glacial theory by an examination of his bio- 
graphy. Apropos of this, we see the Academy of Sciences denounced by 
a Western paper as a “ Copperhead organization.” Is it quite certain 
that. the Darwinian hypothesis was not concocted in the interest of the 
slaveholders’ rebellion ? 





During the absence of “ H. G.” in the Constitutional Convention 
“T. W.” turned his attention to Colonel Hillyer, formerly of General 
Grant’s staff and now a revenue collector in this city, and wrote to 
the general, calling attention rather regretfully to the colonel’s 
alleged moral defects. Grant sent the colonel the letter, and the 
latter thereupon turned his pen on “T’. W.,” and the result appeared 
in The Commercial Advertiser of last week, and was as choice a bit of 
newspaper fisticuffs as we remember to have seen for a long time, and 
deserves to be read as one of the best specimens of an art that is 
rapidly passing away. At the close, Colonel Hillyer glories in 
“T, W's” hate, and “T. W.” dismisses Hillyer in a formula which 
now seems to be almost universally used in such cases, by an allusion 
to his excessive consumption of whiskey. We doubt if there has been 
& newspaper quarrel since the outbreak of the war in which one or 
other of the combatants kas not had his love of the bottle, or,.as it is 
more poetically but less correctly called in temperance tracts, the 
“ poisonous bowl,” exposed for the execration of the sober public. 





That there is an insurrection in Spain everybody knows, but how 
much of an insurrection nobody out of Spain seems to know. The 
newspaper accounts of it are ridiculous® Martial law has been pro- 
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claimed in various districts, and the troops are in daily collision with 


the insurgents, and proclamations are hurled to and fro with the 
greatest energy; but all else is mystery. The Spanish newspapers 
report everything in what may be called the “ Latin” manner, so that 
it is impossible to form an idea of how much truth there is in what they 
say. This manner was originated by the French Monitewr, and has 
spread amongst the Latin races with great rapidity, so that in all the 
Latin countries newspapers abuse their enemies, or report what they do 
not like, in exactly the same tone. They do not think of ridiculing or 
calling them names, as the American or English or German press is 
apt to do; but treat them from a lofty moral platform, and in the 
language of an indignant clergyman. 

The doubts which we ventured to express last week as to the 
probability of the meeting at Salzburg having any immediate influ- 
ence on European politics seem to be strongly confirmed by the news 
which has since arrived. If the Emperor ever expected to get any 
military support from Austria, he must by this time be undeceived, 
There is no fight left in her, and if she can be kept alive during the next 
twenty years, even with the aid of peace and rigid economy, it will be 
a miracle of statesmanship. Luckily for her the Imperial Government 
seems at last to have found out that the road to safety lies through 
popular freedom. 


A special despatch to the New York Tribune from Constantinople, 
published on Tuesday morning, and to which that journal itself evi- 
dently gives full faith and credit, announces that the Russian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople has presented an ultimatum “asking for the 
cession of Crete to Greece, and the full equality of Christians and 
Mohammedans in all the provinces of the empire.” On this The 
Tribune yesterday based an “ announcement” of “a movement on the 
part of Russia which probably assures the speedy dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire, and may be the signal of a general European war.” 
We trust the public will not be in any haste to give credence to this 
story. There is every reason for believing it to be three-fourths fiction. 
The Turks and Christians are already equal in all the provinces of the 
empire in form, and that Russia thinks now of an attack on Turkey 
without a fleet in the Black Sea is so wildly improbable that every- 
body is justified in disbelieving it till he sees the despatch. This 
view of the case is confirmed by the fact that there is no trace of the 
news from England, where, if true, it would certainly cause a panic in 
‘the funds. 


While upon the subject of Cable despatches we may mention 
that, as there are no questions pending between Prussia and the United 
States, the invitation to dinner given to Mr. Bancroft by the King of 
Prussia a fortnight ago, and which the Cable newsiman reported with 
great solemnity, had no particular meaning. Neither had the ride back 
to Berlin in company with the King, and “ in the royal coach,” which 
Mr. Bancroft, as we learn from the same veracious chronicler, afterwards 
enjoyed.. Consequently, we could very well have waited for the news 
to reach us by the regular mail. 


Marshal Bazaine has suffered a good deal at the hands of the press 
since Maximilian’s execution, but has at last found a defender in the 
person of Count de Kératry, who, in the Revue Contemporaine, with the 
aid of “ unpublished documents,” threw all the blame on Maximilian. 
This brought out the IJndépendance Belge, which formally charged 





Bazaine with the responsibility for the decree of October 3; and more- | 


over, with having shot General Romero, a distinguished Liberal leader, 
who had surrendered on promise that his life should be spared, and this 
in open defiance of the wishes of the Emperor and Empress. Where- 
upon Count de Kératry appears once more, showing that Romero was 
a common bandit of the worst order; that Maximilian never sought to 
save him, and that therefore the marshal had not on Romero's account 
insulted Maximilian ; and, finally, that the “‘ fatal decree ” of October 3 
was conceived and composed by Maximilian himself, amd drawn in 
his handwriting, and that the original still exists. This, if true, is a 
“crusher.” The Jndépendance also publishes a letter alleged to be 
written by General Porfirio Diaz, charging the marshal with having 
offered to place Maximilian, Miramon, Marquez, and, in fact, the 
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| whole imperialist circle, in his hands for a consideration, the nature 
of which is not stated. This, however, is certainly untrue and wildly 
untrue; and if Diaz ever wrote it, he did so under the impression that 
| French officers can occasionally be as great scoundrels as some of his 
/own comrades, They can, no doubt, be scoundrels; but then their 
| scoundrelism is not apt to be of the Mexican kind, or anything like it 
| No marshal of France who did a thing of this kind could ever show 
his face in France, though to a Mexican soldier this may seem incredible, 





The publication of the Alabama correspondence shows that Mr 
Seward has sought to have the recognition of the South as a 
belligerent treated as part of the same transaction as the letting 
loose of the Alabama, and has also sought to make the cession 
of some British territory on this continent the basis of a settlement, 
all of which proposals Lord Stanley declines. The matter will prob 
ably remain as it is until the reconstruction business is settled, inas- 
much as the public mind here is too much occupied with home affairs 
to exercise any pressure with regard to any portion of the foreign 
policy of the Government. Mr. Seward, too, is satistied, and he may 
be, that time tells in his favor. Every (lay inclines public opinion in 
England more and more in the direction of conciliation of the United 
States, even at a heavy cost. 


Two incidents have recently occurred in France which present the 
bad points of the Bonapartist régime in a striking light. A country 
schoolmaster, who had served with credit for ten years, turned Protes- 
tant. He was instantly dismissed by the préfet, and, immediately on 
his dismissal, he was seized and put into the army, having been ex 
empt from military service while acting as a teacher, The newspapers 
cried shame, however, and the préfet threatened them, but the case 
was too outrageous and they refused to be silent; so the noise reached 
Paris, and the préfet was ordered to restore the teacher to his posi- 
tion, and put him at the head of a Protestant school. In the other 
case an unoffending man was set upon, kicked, cuffed, and locked up 
for the night by the police, because the crowd in his neighborhood 
had cried ‘: Vive la Pologne” during the Czar’s visit. He sued the 
policeman, but the court decided that the policeman, being a “ state 
functionary,” could not be sued without the permission of the Council 
of State, which is hardly ever given, and in this instance was refused. 
So the plaintiff has to pocket his kicks. It is a singular fact that, 
although the meanest intelligence can see that, unless functionaries are 
liable to prosecution before the public tribunals like other citizens, all 
guarantees for personal liberty are worthless, not one of the Continen- 
tal nations has in any of their revolutions attempted to make any 
change in the rule. There is a vague feeling, even amongst the radicals, 
that if policemen might be sued, the framework of society would 
break up. 


Mike McCoole, the “champion of America,” was honored with a 
grand procession in St. Louis, on Saturday last, while General Sheridan 
received a similar mark of respect in the same place on the following 
Monday, McCoole’s being the heartier of the two, and reported in the 
St. Louis papers with the usual accessories. It appears, what we did 
not know before, that the “ Ohio mill” was an international affair, Jones 
representing the hated Saxon, and the pounding he got, including the 





breaking of his ribs, being part payment for “ seven hundred years of 


| dress delivered to the champion by the “ Committee of Reception ” poor 
Jones is spoken of as the representative of the “ despotic power that has 
oppressed your (McCoole’s}] countrymen in so marked a manner during 
| long years of cruelty and barbarity.” This is rather hard on Jones, as 
| he is, we believe, a Hebrew, and to make him expiate English oppres- 
‘sion of Ireland in the “ring,” his own race having suffered so much 
from it, is an outrage on justice which we hope the Fenian senate will 
see to. McCoole’s next victim is to be a person of the name of “Jim 
Elliott.” He is an American, and we presume will be held to be the 
representative of New England fanaticism, and atone for it literally 
“in the flesh.” He will have his nose broken for the Quaker hanging, 
his eye bunged up for the witch-burning, and his teeth knocked out 
| for emancipation, the Constitutional Amendment, and the prohibitory 
law. 


| wrongs ” inflicted on McCoole’s native land by the British, In the ad- 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Ln addition to former announcements Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are pre- 
paring the following new works: “Principles of the Law of Contracts,” 
with examples of their application, by Theron Metcalf, LL.D., late judge of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts ; ‘‘ The Three Holy Kings,” a holiday 
book with photographic illustrations; “Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love,” 
by Phcebe Cary ; ‘“ Poems,” by Elizabeth C. Kinney ; “ Grandpa’s House,”’ 
by Helen C. Weeks; “The Diary of a Milliner,’ by Belle Otis ——Mr. 
Scribner opens his fall series of publications with Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina,” 
a poem, as we understand, mainly narrative, but interspersed with some 
dramatic and lyrical composition. The theme is one which the author has 
treated objectively in his novel of “ Miss Gilbert’s Career”—the proper in- 
fluence of woman as the guide, supporter, and controller of man, and the 
man her husband. 


—The Committee of Weights, Measures, and Coins at the Paris Exposi- 
tion have made a report in which they urge all governments to adopt the 
metric system, and put aside their old weights and measures. They call 
attention to the fact that, as experience has shown, a long delay does not 
facilitate the change, and that it is not enough merely to legalize the metric 
system. The steps which it is desirable to take are (1) to order this system 
to be taught in all public schools, and to form part of all public examina- 
tions ; (2) to introduce its use into all scientific documents, statistics, postal 
arrangements, custom-houses, and other branches of the national adminis- 
tration. As for the first recommendation, Congress can, ef course, only ad- 
vise; the State legislatures must direct. The post-office will probably 
have to wait till our currency has been adapted to the standard of the five- 
franc piece. But in all the remaining particulars there is no reason why 
the suggestions of the committee should not be complied with. There is 
no country in which there would be so little difficulty in making the change 
understood and in persuading the people to accept it as in ours, with a 
properly concentrated effort through the schools and the newspapers. 
Already we have several text-books and manuals on the subject, and these 
would multiply as needed. Mr. Kasson will, we hope, at the next session 
of Congress, reappear as the champion of this international reform, being 
fortified by his observations while in Europe this summer. 


—The Abbé Migne’s vast publishing house near Paris is the subject of 
an interesting article by Rev. Dr. McClintock in The Methodist Quarterly 
Review for July. It has been established only twenty-one years, and has 
reached a manufacturing capacity of two thousand quarto volumes every 
twenty-four hours. Among the works produced here is a complete course 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers—a library in itself, and the editions are 
valuable in a critical point of view. Copious indexes, both alphabetical and 
analytical, unlock to every enquirer the contents of these tomes, which 
number for the Latin two hundred and twenty-two, and for the Greek one 
bundred and sixty-seven. They are uniform in size, imperial octavo, and 
are a marvel of cheapness. By the set, in paper covers, the Latin Fathers 
cost only five francs the volume ; the Greek Fathers, with a separate Latin 
version in eighty-four volumes, cost eight francs each, For half-sheep bind- 
ings thirty-five cents extra are charged. But this is only a part of the 
abbe’s undertaking, and might seem not so wonderful if compared with the 
statistics of other publishers. He has issued, also, a “ Complete Course of 
Commentaries on the Scriptures,” twenty-eight volumes, imperial octavo ; 
a “ Complete Course of Theology,” to match the foregoing in number end 
size; the evidences of Christianity, or “ Démonstrations Evangéliques,” 
containing the entire works of one hundred and seventeen writers ; and 
three theological encyclopedias, of which the first was in fifty-two volumes, 
at 312 francs, in paper; the second in fifty-three volumes, at the same 
price ; the third, now just being completed, and still theological—proving, 
although positively advertised as “the last,” that there is no end to 
theology—in sixty volumes. Upon these are yet to be mentioned a “ Church 
History,” from the Creation to Pope Pius [X., twenty-one volumes; and a 
“Collection of Christian Orators,’”’ one hundred volumes, embodying the 
best utterances of two hundred and fifty preachers, with a history of preach- 
ing from the beginning. The great libraries of all countries are, of course, 


reliable customers for such solid works as these, which have proved under 
prudent management a fortune to the abbé. The unvarying size of volume, 
which permits a simplicity that becomes a wealth of resource in the me- 


chanical department, and the cheapness of the series, have ensured popu- 
larity to the issues of this house, which, for the rest, has the confidence of 
scholars of whatever faith, and is creditably free from sectarian narrowness 





and deception. The abbé’s example, it seems to us, might be judiciously 
imitated under changed conditions by publishers who are content to relin- 
quish the ephemeral, and to seek their reputation and success in the wisdom 
which is not for a day but for all time. 


—We ventured, some weeks ago, to review the concluding volume of 
Bunsen’s “‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” and to examine the definite 
results of Egyptology. The subject is one which we could not hope would 
interest all our readers, and might have feared would be passed over by 
some as too “heavy.” We should like the latter to see the way in which the 
same work is reviewed in the London Chronicle of August 24. Erudition, 
we need not say, is not spared; so neither are hieroglyphics, which are 
freely distributed throughout the article in aid of the text. A strictly 
“ popular” treatment would, perhaps, have precluded the use of these char- 
acters ; but they are by no means so formidable as they look. The words 
they depict illustrate the basis of Egyptian philology, and testify to the 
soundness of the methods now used in interpreting hieroglyphics. They 
also bear on the question of an Egyptian dictionary, and the reviewer, in 
fact, criticises the specimen-page of Dr. Brugsch’s lexicon, which we an- 
nounced last week. While we are on the subject, we may note a recent 
monograph on Egyptian chronology, by Mr. Unger (“Chronologie des 
Manetho.” Berlin. 1867.) It maintains the correctness of Manetho’s order, 
and arrives at a primitive period of 24,925 years and three “ tomes,” namely, 
the first consisting of eleven dynasties, 2,300 years; the second of eight 
dynasties, 2,121 years ; and the third of eleven dynasties, 850 years, ending 
with Alexander in 333 B.c. 

—The Chronicle, we may as well say here, is distinguished from its 
fellow weeklies in London, first, by a little more openness in typography and 
a little less formal arrangement of its articles, and then by perhaps not 
greater scholarship, but apparently by a more intimate connection with the 
best scholars, and these devoted to special subjects. With two exceptions 
its staff of contributors embraces all those by whom the late Home and 
Foreign Review was supported—a publication that took a high position 
among scholars. In politics its specialty is, to quote its prospectus, “ to 
form, in the centre of the empire, a sound public opinion on the affairs of 
Ireland—just to her grievances, mindful of her interests, and favorable to 
her prosperous development.” With this view a “ considerable number of 
Irish writers of known ability, learning, and popular sympathies” have 
been engaged to conduct the discussien of Irish questions. Finally, Conti- 
nental works receive earlier and more liberal attention than in the other 
papers of the same class as The Chronicle. Its editor is Mr. Frederick 
Wetherell. The first number appeared on the 30th of March. 


—Dr. Forbes Winslow writes a letter to The Pall Mall Gazette, and 
promises another on the same subject, concerning “ a sound and disposing 
mind.” He holds that what is called partial insanity, or monomania, is not 
sufficient to prove, of itself, a testamentary incapacity. “I have often,” he 
says, “ witnessed among the insane the possession of delicate, just, and hon- 
orable ideas respecting their own social position, and the pecuniary claims 
of those most near and dear to them.” He approves the action of ecclesias- 
tical judges in former times, who, when a will was brought before them to 
be contested, enquired first if there was prima facie evidence in the wording, 
arrangement, etc., of the will that its author was insane ; and next whether 
the testator’s lunacy was visible in the distribution of his property. If 
neither of these points was established, the will generally stood against un- 
questionable evidence of mental unsoundness or ecceniricity in other things. 
He quotes, as if endorsing it, the decision of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, in the 
case of Morgan v. Boys, where the testator left a large fortune to his house. 
keeper, and directed in the same will that his executors should make fiddle. 
strings of part of his bowels, and smelling salts of others, and that the rest 
of his body be vitrified into lenses for optical purposes. He did this, he 
said, to mark his moral aversion to funeral pomp. It appeared that he had 
conducted his affairs with great shrewdness and ability. 


—Those to whom the article in The North American Review for July 
suggested some new ideas in regard to the origin of the Italian language, 
will be glad to consult a work not named by the writer, which, however, 
sustains his view that the Italian is the vulgar Latin of former days by 
continuous descent. This is “ Der Vokalismus des Vulgiirlateins,” by Dr. 
H. Schuchardt (Leipzig: Teubner). It is spoken of as written in none too 
perspicuous German, but as ably covering the field of discussion. The 
author presents the written sources of truth concerning this mostly unwrit- 
ten tongue, and collates all the instances in which the proper pronunciation 
of classical forms may be inferred. For example, finding malefacta rhymed 
with apta, we seo the original of the Italian fatto, afte, etc. Mewm, pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable, gives us the French nasal mon, and explains the 
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elision of final syllab'es in m before a vowel by the poets, or, perhaps, we 
should say, the swallowing up of that vowel by the nasal, as in mewmst for 
meum est. Dr. Schuchardt also elaborately divides the folk-Latin into 
periods, and makes Ennius do for the permanence of the language what 
Luther did for the German, rescuing it from further deterioration from this 
obscuration and syncope. Finally, a sketch is attempted of the mode in 
which the several Romance languages were developed from the popular 
speech, which assumed its sway upon the dissolution of the Western Empire 
and the rise of Christianity. 


—A propos of the Jate abolition of imprisonment for debt in France, the 
celebrated avocat and politician, M. Berryer, has published some reminis 
cences in which he describes former inmates of the prison of Clichy. “In 
my time,” he remarks, “ Maximilian, ruling Duke of Zweibriicken, after- 
ward King of Bavaria, was incarcerated by his creditors. For long years I 
have seen Lord Mazereene, an immensely rich man, in the debtor’s prison. 
Mazereene was imprisoned for a considerable debt in bills imposed upon him, 
as he represented, by cheating in play, the payment of which he refused. 
He spent in prison an income of 100,000 francs, kept open table, and fur- 
nished his mistresses with an equipage and a box in each theatre. A Mr. 
Swan, an American, was twenty-two years at Clichy. In the numerous 
pamphlets directed against his creditors, he invariably began with the 
statement that he had estates in the United States worth more than five 
millions ; that he could pay the demands of his creditors twenty times over ; 
but that these demands were unjust, and he would never recognize wrong 
as right by their payment. Mr. Swan was fifty-two years old when 
brought to prison, and left it, in consequence of the July Revolution, seventy- 
four years old. He died two months afterwards.” 


—Competition among the publishers of the German classics has brought 
them within reach of the most moderate means. Schiller’s poems, com- 
plete, are offered for two and a half silbergroschen, or six cents. This very 
cheapness, however, prevents the much-needed correction of the text of some 
of them. There are over four hundred unmistakable errors in the current 
editions of Goethe’s “ Werther” alone, and, until a society is formed for the 
purpose, there is little hope that the emendations will be made. The Goethe 
manuscripts are still preserved at the Cotta publishing establishment in 
Stuttgart. Goethe’s habit of disregarding the subjective occasion of his 
writings in his later corrections of them, has left open a door for endless 
controversies whenever an attempt shall be made to establish definitively 
the text. The German “ Dante Society” will meet at Halle on the 3d and 
4th of October, when some of the admirers of the poet may, like their 
Shakespearean friends, affirm that he is better understood and appreciated 
in Germany than in his own country. 


—The custos of the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana at Milan found, some years 
ago, an apocryphal codex, the Latin translation of a Greek original of the 
“ Prophetia et assumptio Mosis”—the prophecy and ascension of Moses. 
Herr G. Volkmar, of the Ziirich University, has, by a careful study of the 
text, concluded that this book was a direct source, and even an authority, 


for the author of the Epistle Jude, and for the author of the second Epistle | 


of Peter (“ Mose Prophetie und Himmelfahrt. Eine Quelle fiir das Neue 
Testament. Von Dr. G. Volkmar.” Leipzig. 1867.) He regards both of 
the epistles as post-apostolic, the second a new version of the first, but both 
of them simply extracts from the apocryphal codex, which is a Hebrew 
apocalypse. The codex itself belongs tothe sixth century ; the original may 
have been written in 137 A.D., as Herr Volkmar endeavors to prove in his 
book.——A new edition of Professor A. T. Hoffman’s “ Grammatica Syriaca”’ 
has just been edited by Dr. A. Merx, of Jena (“Grammatica Syriaca quam 
post opus Hoffmanni refecit A. Merx. Part I.” Halis. 
is based on the results of the studies of the eminent German Orientalists, 
Gesenius, Bernstein, and Ewald, and on the principle that, just as in the 
study of the Indo-Germanic languages we must go back to the primitive 


language, the Sanscrit, a similar course must be followed in the study | 


of the Semitic languages, the Syriac included; namely, the latter must 
be traced to the primitive Semitic language. 


value for scholars interested in comparative philology. The first part of the 
work treats of consonants, vowels, accents, punctuation, etc., and is profusely | 
interspersed with well-printed Syriac characters——A collection of Ger-| 


man poems of the time of the Reformation, presenting by characteristic 
selections an image of that epoch, has been published by Messrs. Goedeke & 
Tittmann (“Deutsche Dichter des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Herausgege- 
ben yon K, Goedeke und J, Tittmann, I. Liederbuch des sechzehnten Jalhr- 
hunderts,” Leipzig, 1847.) The “ Lied” has from the earliest times formed 
an ersential element in the public and private life of the Germans. It was 
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even conserved by the people during the Middle Ages against the will and 
command of the Church, which, by councils and orders, interdicted those 
“ Teufelslieder,” especially the “ Minnelieder” (love songs), then more in 
favor with the people than epics like the “ Niebelungen,”’ “ Dietrich von 
Bern,” etc., which had gone out of vogue. The poetry of the sixteenth cen- 
tury became more polished and more restrained in a moral point of view, 
and from being in High-German is of greater interest to modern readers. 
In this epoch the spiritual songs, too, began to emancipate the Germans trom 
the Latin language, hitherto only used for church songs. 


—The library of Professor Edward Gerhard, who died May 12, at the 
age of 72, has been offered to the Prussian Government, but declined for 
want of funds with which to purchase it. The collection numbers more 
than 3,000 separate works, devoted almost singly to archwology, and 
embracing almost everything valuable relating to that subject. The first 
degree of Ph.D. awarded by the University of Berlin was given to the 
deceased in 1815. He very early displayed his antiquarian tastes, and hav 
ing weakened his eyes by a too zealous study of the manuscripts of Pindar, 
he went, in 1820, to ltaly to recruit his health. Ilis visit happily coincided 
in point of time with the opening of the Etruscan sepulchres, in the carv ings 
and paintings of whose vases, mirrors, ete., Gerhard discerned a new means 
of portraying ancient life and manners. In the winter of 1826, at Rome, he 
founded, with Bunsen, Plattner, and Urlichs, a society of topographical 
research, for which Niebuhr procured the patronage of the Crown Prince 
(Frederick William IV.), and which developed into the renowned “ Institu 
tion for Archeological Correspondence,” having members in all countries. 
Eight hundred plates had been prepared by Gerhard, representing with the 
most scrupulous fidelity the ancient monuments of art which he had so 
thoroughly studied, but by a mistake only three hundred got printed, 
while the rest were destroyed. 
Archeological Museum at Berlin, and in completing, arranging, and cata 
loguing its treasures his labors were invaluable. 
two collections of engravings—the first, of Etruscan vases, with four hun 
dred plates, partly colored, now out of print; the second, of Etruscan 
mirrors, with about the same number of illustrations. In 1841 he founded 
the Berlin Archwological Society. Some of his smaller works and frag 
mentary writings he had begun to 5 
his death. 
the remainder. 


In 1839 he was appointed director of the 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS SEEN BY ENGLISH EYES," 

OnE of the chief defects in the American school system is the lack of 
authentic means of comparison between the work of different cities and 
States, both in respect of the methods employed and the results attained. 
The Connecticut system is not that of Massachusetts, in details, and St. 
Louis differs from New York. The local responsibility, the freedom, which 
is nearly absolute, from rigorous inspection by the State authorities, and the 
entire lack of national superintendence, with all their advantages bring this 
disadvantage. It is exceedingly hard to ascertain the manifold local modi 
| fieations of the general principles of public instruction, and it is even more 
difficult to reduce to a fair standard of comparison the cumbersome statisti 
cal tables which are published respecting every State and town, and almost 
every district. 

Consequently, to understand the American public school, prolonged per 
sonal enquiry and observation are essential. A greater service could hardly 
| be rendered to the country at the present moment than to secure, by the 

agency of the Peabody Educational Trustees, the National Department of 
Education, or some other instrumentality, an impartial, minutely accurate, 
and yet philosophical survey of the various 
chusetts to California. b 
for none cther can appreciate the unrecorded influences of historical usages 
and traditions, and the uncodified regulations required by publicopinion. But 
till such a survey is made, the educators of the country may derive great help 
from the observations of intelligent foreigners, who come of their own 
accord, or at the instance of their governments, to examine the theory, the 
process, and the results of our boasted common schools. 

Several such reports have been published in Europe. 
Tremenheere ; in Saxony, Dr. Wimmer; in France, Mons. de Laveleye ; and 
in Sweden, Dr. Siljestrém, have printed more or Jess extended treatises on 
the peculiarities of our educational system, with critical comments and ju- 
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dicious comparisons, so that there are few of our own citizens who may not 
with profit peruse these statements. The latest document of this character 
is the report of Rev. James Fraser to the “ Schools Enquiry@ommission,” 
lately presented to both Houses of Parliament by royal command, and re- 
ceived from England by a recent steamer. 

In matters of judgment so much depends upon the judge that our readers 
may be interested in knowing something of the author of this extended 
paper. Mr. Fraser, as we are informed, is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, the rector of the quiet parish of Ufton, near Reading. He is, or 
he was until quite lately, still a fellow in one of the Oxford colleges. The 
impression which he made upon all who saw him during his visit to this 
country was that of a scholar, candid, unprejudiced, and thorough, who 
made it his business to find out, as truly as he could, the condition of our 
schools. He was neither blind to virtues nor defects. His intelligent and 
courteous manners made it a pleasure to help him ; his acquaintance with 
schools of every grade in England, from that of the country parish up to the 
university, gave a point to all his investigations, and the comparatively de- 
liberate manner in which he journeyed made his observations of more than 
ordinary value. We have, therefore, been waiting with some eagerness for 
his report, and have read it with unusual interest. His attention was 
chiefly directed to common schools—not to colleges or endowed academies 
or charitable establishments or scientific schools, but to schools intended for 
all classes in the community, from the lowest primary to the high-school. 
The five months of his visit were spent in the three southern States of New 
England or in States further west most affected by their educational influ- 
ence—New York, Ohio, and Illinois. He also spent some time in Pennsyl- 
vania, and made a special study of the cities of St. Louis and Detroit. Part 
of his time was spent in Canada. 

The tour of Mr. Fraser was made in the summer of 1865, when the war 
was but just concluded, and it is worthy of note that the vigorous support 
of our schools during the absorbing conflicts of civil commotions made a 
strong impression on his mind. Never, he says, were appropriations or bene- 
factions more liberally bestowed ; never was there more earnest determina- 
tion to carry onward the education of the people. 

Six comprehensive topics were mentioned in his instructions as requiring 
special attention; namely —1, School legislation ; 2, Pecuniary support ; 
8, Administration, and the selection of teachers; 4, Internal organization, 
modes of teaching, books, ete. ; 5, Results; 6, Religious training. In short, 
he was directed to find out all that he could in the time and with the means 
at his command. He sums up his remarks on the system of the United 
States in four chapters, devoted first to an exhibition of the theory ; then 
to an exhibition of the practice; third, to a critical estimate of results; 
and lastly, to a very brief horoscope of the future. 

The theory of our schools he finds best stated in formal terms in the 
Massachusetts laws, which he quotes with extended notes and comments. 
We need not detain our readers with this familiar topic. 

Under the head of practical operations, the cost of our schools is the first 
subject he takes up, and here he runs against the common difficulty of se- 
curing definite statements made up on the same schedule. However, he 
makes an estimate worth quoting, which is based on the reports of eleven 
of the first cities of the Union. Here are his figures for the “average cost 
of tuition only” :—Detroit, $6 59; Toledo, $8 34; Chicago, $8 69 ; Provi- 
dence, New Haven, $8 85; Philadelphia, $9 17; St. Louis, $9 38; Louis- 
ville, $11 17; Cincinnati, $11 42; Boston, $11 48; New York, $12 04; 
average, $10 39; or, £1 11s. 6d. 

The cost of high-schools he estimates as on the average $62 50, or nine 
guineas, a year for boys; and $36 25, or £5 10s., for girls. In the rural dis- 
tricts the cost of tuition is much less, especially in the simple district 
schools. These prices are evidently in great contrast with what is paid in 
England for the corresponding advantages—so that it is the sober conclu- 
sion of the writer that an American farmer educates his family at the cost 
to the community of not more than one-third of the amount at which the 
Committee of Council estimate the cost of educating the children of an 
English mechanic or laborer. 

The administration of our schools by the various boards, committees, 
superintendents, and the like, he found “somewhat complex,” but appear- 
ing to “run smoothly,” though not quite “hierarchical,” or authoritative 
enough to produce the best results. Our teachers for the most part 
appear quite inadequately trained for their work, and the certificates of 
examination are really worth but little. Yet there is great natural 
aptitude for the teacher’s work, especially in the women who engage in 
it. They have a gift of turning what they know to the best account, 
are admirable disciplinarians, and their classes are not likely to fall 
asleep in their hands—and on the whole, as he rightly adds, they are a 
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fine and capable body of workers in a noble cause. Their salaries, judged 
by an English standard, are low, and consequently changes are frequent. 
Their social position, on the other hand, is much higher than in England. 
The formal and “ memoriter” character of our recitations and examinations 
is justly censured. But how can this be otherwise, unless our colleges, the 
highest teachers of the land, will modify the example which they set? So 
long as “cramming” will pass for learning ; so long as the ability to receive 
page after page of Greek grammar, rules, exceptions, and examples is 
deemed the greatest evidence of intellectual culture in college, as it was 
where we were educated, so long will our instruction in high schools and 
grammar-schools be governed by text-books, and deal more in conventional 
phraseology than in positive knowledge. 

The gradation or classification of our schools commends itself strongly 
to the approval of Mr. Fraser, but our own teachers are unanimous on this 
subject, and we therefore pass by the comments of our traveller. 

There is another subject on which we think Mr. Fraser’s observations are 
less just than we have commonly found them to be. We refer to the social 
status of the scholars in our public schools. By the theory, he says, scholars 
of every rank are supposed to come within the sphere of the system. This 
is ambiguous. All children may avail themselves of the privilege ; it is not 
expected that all will. Every parent is as free to decide this question as he 
is to determine whether he will use the common park, the common post- 
office, or the common pump. The public merely provide public schools 
“good enough for anybody ;” no one is forced to accept their privileges. 
This being the theory, what is the result? In our opinion it varies from 
year to year and from place to place. A good building, a judicious 
committee, a corps of capital teachers, will revolutionize a town or a district 
speedily, and the school forsaken one year may be crowded the next. Mr. 
Fraser, on the other hand, asserts that “in all the cities the wealthier class, 
indeed all who can afford to do so, almost without exception, send their 
children to private schools.” We are confident he has generalized too rap- 
idly. Many wealthy people, we admit, withhold their children from public 
schools ; but, on the other hand, in a city not very far from New York an 
important public controversy has just terminated where the worst charge 
against the public schools was this: that those who could afford to send to 
private schools would send to the public schools, thus taking the places 
which should be saved for the poor. We can take Mr. Fraser to scores of 
schools in New York, New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Boston, Roxbury, 
Cambridge, and other towns where we are acquainted, and show him that, 
beyond a doubt, the’ public schools, in practice as well as in theory, are for 
all. The distinctive feature of our system, in city or in country, is that 
the wants of the whole community are provided for, not those of any class. 
Because there is the post-office, no one is prevented from employing the tele- 
graph or the private messenger; and just so with the school. Actually 
taken the country through, the distinctions of financial caste are not yet 
manifest in our schools or colleges. Long distant be the day! When the 
public school is the best school, men of culture will send to it. When it is 
not, they will seek instruction elsewhere. 

But we cannot pursue these observations, for we still desire to call the 
attention of our readers to Mr. Fraser's estimate of the system as a whole, 
and his recommendations to the authorities at home. 

Having reminded the English reader that from the days of Washington 
till now “ virtue and intelligence” have been relied on as the safeguards of 
this republic, in which perfect social equality and absolute religious freedom 
are guaranteed by law, he delineates, in a few nice touches, some, of the 
actual “ phenomena” of American life ; our “restlessness and activity, with- 
out, perhaps, the culture and refinement of the old Athenian, but with all 
his versatility ; the absorbing interest of political life, the constantly rising 
aims of each individual, the ebb and flow of commercial enterprise, and the 
immense development of the spirit of speculation ; the intense energy of the 
national temperament, its rapidity of movement, its precipitancy, its impa- 
tience of standing still.” The American school, he says, is a microcosm of 
American life. It shows the same freedom and equality, the same rapidity 
of movement and desire of progress, the same ambition, sensitiveness, and 
subordination of the individual to the mass, the same utilitarian fever, the 
same absence of repose, elements of strength and weakness, of success and 
failure, so mingled that it is impossible, by one epithet, to characterize the 
resultant whole. 

In his opinion, also, our school system is in harmony with the other in- 
stitutions of the country, and it suits the people so far as they understand 
their own wants. He points out “the cheapness” of our schools even in 
liberal cities, and the lively “spirit of work” which is generated among 
both teachers and scholars. He sums up the results of the system (quite 
correctly, in our opinion) as tending to the general diffusion of intelligence 
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rather than to “high culture” or “ profound erudition.” The same is true, 
he might have added, of our colleges and of all our social educational influ- 
ences. It is not the few who are carried to high perfection ; it is the entire 
population who are lifted up from ignorance and want. 

He fears that we care too little for development as compared with infor- 
mation, thinking too little of the faculties and too much of fucts. He makes 
some just criticisms on our cultivation of the taste, doubting the national 
competency “to appreciate the beauty of simplicity ;’ and he misses with 
regret “ the religious tone” to which he is accustomed in the conduct of the 
school-room at home. 

In respect to the instruction of boys and girls in the same classes, a 
point on which our own administrators of schools are not agreed, Mr. Fraser 
makes some interesting observations. Doubting the wisdom of giving to 
girls the same instruction as to boys, he yet admits that where he heard the 
two sexes taught or catechised together he “should have given to the girls 
the palm for quickness of perception and precision of reply.” In all their 
studies they “ seemed fully competent to hold their own.” To Americans 
he says: “The Roman matron of the old republic is, perhaps, the type of 
female excellence ; self-reliance, fearlessness, decision, energy, promptitude 
are, perhaps, the highest female qualities.” For himself he prefers a 
different theory of womanly culture; but he admits that the American 
method at least achieves the end at which it aims. 

The religious character of our public instruction naturally attracts the 
attention of all foreigners accustomed to the union of church and state. 
Mr. Fraser objects to calling the American schools “ irreligious” or even 
“ non-religious ” or purely secular. He sees and appreciates what is done 
in them for the inculcation of Christian morality ; and while he prefers the 
“denominational” theory for English schools, he would consider himself 
“tendering a most fatal piece of advice” if he recommended its adoption 
here. All his views on this subject exhibit a beautiful spirit of fairness and 
liberality, such as we should like to see more general among our own 
religious people. 

The object of Mr. Fraser’s enquiries was practical. Popular education | 
in England is sure to make progress with the growth of reform and the | 
diffusion of suffrage, and it is with reference to possible changes in the | 
natidnal system that the “ Schools Enquiry Commission ” was instituted. It | 
is interesting, therefore, to see what points so cautious and judicious an 
observer recommends to thé imitation of his countrymen. 

“The thing,” he says, “ which I should like to borrow is the noble 
public spirit, almost universally prevalent, which considers that to contri- | 
bute to the general education of the people is the first duty, as of the com- 
monwealth at large, so of every citizen in particular, and which places 
religion, morality, and intelligence in the forefront of the elements that con- 
stitute the strength and guarantee the prosperity of the nation.” 

Descending to particulars, he especially recommends that our system of 
graded schools be imitated in the large towns of England. “It is the one 
thing which our elementary schools have not,” he says, “and which they 
most need. J do not care so much about common schools; I have no par- 
ticular preference for free schools ; but I do see most clearly the advantages 
of a graded school.” 

The second recommendation which he offers is that central boards 
of education should be instituted in counties or districts with more or less 
visitorial power, and with the obligation to publish an annual report. The 
great mass of Englishmen have now no authentic guarantee upon which to 
rely in selecting a school for their sons. The publicity of our public schvols 
seems to Mr. Fraser one of their most commendable features. 

The author of this report does not appear to have considered it his busi- 
ness to devise suggestions so much as to report observations. Indeed, he is 
continually embarrassed ‘by the different circumstances, capacities, and 
prospects of the two countries. “I do not pretend to know where we are 
drifting,” is a remark which he makes more than once. He sees impending 
in England the establishment of a secular system of instruction, akin, at 
least, to the American, and while he does not conceal his preferences for 
the denominational schools now in vogue, he does not hesitate as a clergy- 
man to declare that he should neither despair of Christianity nor morality if 
the change, so much dreaded by many of his class, should actually come. 
He acknowledges, as the result of his travels in America, that what England 











needs is “ intelligent education—a real quickening of the minds of the peo- | 
ple,” and he admits that his own difficulties as a clergyman lie in the slow | 
and heavy intellectual movement of his hearers, their scanty vocabulary, | | 
their inability to appreciate an argument, their want of general and broad | 
culture. Pate 
We have roticed some statements with which we do not agree, and|. 
throughout the entire report there is an obvious lack of acquaintance with | 
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the aiataniie development of our school system which would have enabled 
the writer to describe rather better some of its characteristics. The Ameri- 
can public schools, as a system, have grown during two hundred years into 
their present form; they were not contrived or invented. They are adjust- 
ed, imperfectly we admit, but still adjusted, to all our other institutions, 
To be understood, our social life must be understood, and this no traveller, 
however accomplished, can be expected to understand. Mr. Fraser has 
done more than most observers. His patience, his fairness, his sagacity, 
and his ever-present love of truth are reflected throughout the American 
portion of the volume. We have not read the Canadian chapters 

As the conclusion of all his researches, it is gratifying to find him ready 
to admit “it is no flattery or exaggeration to say that the Americans, if not 
the most highly educated, are certainly the most generally educated and 
intelligent people on the earth.” This is the true fruit of republican com. 
mon schools. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR IN AMERIOA.* 


Dr. DRAPER has furnished, during the last few years, more striking 
examples of sweeping and fallacious generalization than any modern author 
of equal pretensions; and some of his fallacies have been of a kind into 
which one would not have expected a gentleman to fall who was as familiar 
as he must be with physical science, even if he had not prepared himself 
for the work of moral and political speculation, into which he has so largely 
entered, by a study of formal logic. There is probably nothing which renders 
a book so popular in a community like this, in which, while the number of 
readers is enormous, the number of persons at all versed in the reasoning 
process is small, as just such wide and confident conclusions about human 
society as he furnishes. The mass of the public hates doubts or distinctions 
or exceptions. It hates to have an author drag it through the tedious process 
of analysis. It likes to have him come with his hands full of results, as the 
popular lecturer and the preacher do—results about which there is “ no man 
ner of doubt ;” and they are doubly welcome when, as in Dr. Draper's case, they 
not only explain nearly everything that is puzzling in history, bat light up the 
whole future to the remotest ages. Civil Policy of Amer 
ica” he rang changes throughout on that most pleasing but most palpable 
of popular fallacies, that there is an analogy between the life of nations and 
that of individuals. The average reader likes these analogical illustrations 
—they make things seem so simple ; but the falsehood of this one has been 
over and over exposed by the leading writers on logic, In fact, Mr. 
Mill makes it one of his illustrations of “ fallacies of generalization,” because, 
he says, “ the decay of vital powers in an animated body can be distinctly 
traced to the natural progresses of those very changes of structure which, in 
their earlier stages, constitute its growth to maturity ; while, in the body 
politic the progress of these changes cannot, generally speaking, have any 
effect but the still further continuance of growth; it is the stoppage of 
progress and the commencement of retrogression that alone would constitute 
decay. Bodies politic die, but it is of disease or violent death ; they have no 
old age” (‘‘ System of Logic,” Vol. LL, p. 361). 

In the work before us Dr. Draper pursues what Mr. Mill has happily 
designated—in his enumeration of the methods which in enquiries in political 
science should not be used—the “ geometrical method.” That is, Dr. Draper 
takes one cause, climate—just as Hobbes took fear, and the Benthamites took 
self-interest—and makes it account for nearly every social phenomenon with 
which he has to deal ; but, unlike Hobbes and Bentham, he hardly argues at 
all, but asserts, and that with an air of confidence well calculated to per- 
suade the general reader that his method, instead of being notoriously 
fallacious, was universally accepted as safe and sound. There are, we hope, 
very few men of Dr. Draper's attainments, and, above all, possessing Dr. 
Draper's taste for sociological investigation, who do not know that social 
phenomena are the most difficult of all phenomena to account for ; the reason 
being that, while we know, as a niatter of fact, that the influences which 
produce any particular type of national and individual character are almost 
infinite in number and variety, we are absolutely unable to test the power 
of any one of them by experiment, or to test fully our experiment by obser 
vation. Climate, no doubt, influences character very largely, but so many 
other things influence it also that it is not in the power of any human being 
to say how much of the character of any given community must be ascribed 
to climate and how much to other things. 

Dr. Draper, however, although a philosopher by profession, is not troubled 
by any of these difficulties, and the result, as displayed in the introductory 
| chapters of his book, is armed waite, To general resemblances bet ween 
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: | 
countries very little importance, he says, is to be attached; “ for aoreceperl 
reasoning, we must follow the surer guide of isothermal zones.” So he draws | 


an isothermal line across Europe and America, and then begins his “ rea- | possibility of negro life . 
its old boundaries, the negro type of man would never have been called into 


soning.” Here is a specimen of it : 


“Many illustrations might be offered of the influence of nature over | @7slence. . 


“ The recession of the Mediterranean Sea from the desert of Sahara, and its 
contraction within its present boundaries, had doubtless much to do with the 





. {in Africa.] Had the Mediterranean retained 


In my work on physiology I have shown how darkness 


modes of thought. The January isothermal line of 41° marks outin a gen-| of complexion is connected with the action of the liver, and that the secre- 
eral manner the final boundary between the Catholicand Protestant peoples tion of black pigment into the cells of the skin takes place under the influ- 


of Europe. To those living on the south of it, an embellishment of worship | 
is acceptable ; to those on the north, a more simple or austere form” (p. 93). 

The isothermal line in question, however, as it appears in his map, con- 
veniently leaves the province of Ulster, in Lreland, which is, of course, Protes- | 
tant, to the north (of this fact lie makes special mention, evidently consid- | 
ering it very striking); but then it so happens that in the reign of Elizabeth 
the Earl of Tyrone rebelled; his rebellion was put down after a fierce 
struggle, and his lands and those of the chiefs who actéd with him were | 
confiscated, and on this confiscated region Scotch colonists were settled in | 
great numbers in the following reign, and to-day their descendants consti- 
tute the Ulster Protestants ; while a little farther west, in regions not con- 
fiscated, being less attractive, but in the same climate, the Catholic Celt still 
holds his place. Now, it may be that it was the climate which made 
Tyrone rebel, and Elizabeth subdue him, and James settle Protestants on 
his estates ; it may be that had Ulster been south of the line he would not 
have rebelled, and the Scotch would not have come over to Ireland, and 
Ulster would still be Catholic; but of this we are sure, that whether the 
Ulster Plantations were due to the climate or to Tyrone’s having taken a little 
too much usquebaugh, neither Dr. Draper nor anybody else in the existing 
state of science can tell. The same line, we observe, leaves France and 
Catholic Germany, and Catholic Switzerland, and Russia, which is Catholic 
in Dr. Draper's sense, all to the north of it, or, in other words, on the Prot- 
estant side. In fact, it has nothing on the south of it except Spain and Italy, 
which, after making all due allowance for inaccuracies and disturbing causes, 
is rather unfortunate, if we are to depend in our political reasoning on 
isothermal lines. But even if it did cut off France and Germany ia toto, 
we could find in history half a dozen causes, each sufficient to account for 
these countries being Catholic, and none of them connected with climate. 
We might be wrong in the amount of importance we ascribed to them, but 
we should defy Dr. Draper to prove that we were. 

On p. 115 he actually undertakes to predict with scientific certainty what 
kind of men will inhabit the Southern States of this Union from an exami- 
nation of the kind of men to be found in ages past in"the same zone on the 
continent of the Old World, and notably the coast of Northern Africa. He 
concludes it will be a warlike population, from the fact that Carthage was 
a warlike state, and that the city, when at last taken, “ was literally con- 
quered street by street and house by house.” The women of the Southern 
States, he predicts, ‘‘ will rival, perhaps exceed, in patriotism the men.” He 
deduces this conclusion from three facts: one is, that Asdrubal’s wife, when 
he submitted to the Romans, “ appeared on the roof of the burning temple 
of Asculapius, and, upbraiding him with bitter taunts for his surrender, 
threw herself headlong into the flames ;’ the others are the following : 

“It was in this zone, though far to the east, that Zenobia, the Palmyrean 
queen, resisted the Emperor Aurelian ; on the banks of the Euphrates the 
jewelled dromedary of that dark-eyed, fleeting beauty was overtaken by the 
light horse of Rome—in this, her exemplar Cleopatra, the Egyptian 
daughter of the Macedonian kings, was bitten by an asp brought to her ina 
basket of flowers, to escape being led in the triumph of the conqueror.” 
This is very fine, but it is not reasoning. If we had the space to do it 
in, we could tell on the same plan some wonderful stories about the kind of 
men and women that will flourish in portions of the Northwest. The ex- 
ploits of the Karduchians, for instance, as recorded in Xenophon’s “ Ana- 
basis,” would go far to show that the future population of portions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory will be what a Westerner would call “ ring-tailed 
screamers.”” 

It appears, also, that we may fairly expect the Southerners of the future 
to be cruel. The ground for this expectation is the atrocious manner in 
which the Carthaginian inhabitants of the same zone behaved in the great 
conflict with their slaves known as the “ Inexpiable War ;” and secondly, 
the conduct of Marshal Pelissier in smoking the Arabs to death in the cave, 
twenty years ago. This last effect of the isothermal line on the human 
character is the most remarkable we have yet met with. 

The negro, according to Dr. Draper, ought not to be found naturally on 
this continent, though he is found in other portions 6f the Southern isother- 
mal zone; that is, Dr. Draper Anows the conditions necessary to produce a 
negro; he Anows that none of these conditions are present in the Southern 
States. Why, then, is the negro in other parts of the zone? The answer 





which Dr, Draper gives is, according to him, “singular and satisfactory.” 


ence of a high temperature and moisture. The conditions for the production 
of the negro did not exist in America. There was no topographical expan- 


sion sufficient at Panama. The construction of Central America is the 
converse of that of Central Africa ; the Caribbean and Mexican Seas replace 
the sands of Sahara and the pestilential everglades of Soudan. In Africa 
the winter isothermal line of 55° marks out the true boundary of negro 
life. In America that line skirts the southern edge of the Gulf States. Ji 
is plain, then, that, were it not for the artificial climate created by civiliza- 
tion, the negro would be an exotic in all the domain of the republic except 
in the southern verge of Texas and Louisiana and in the peninsula of 
Florida.” 

By a similar process of reasoning, we are led to the conclusion (p. 10%) 
that ‘the arts of Eastern life, the picturesque Orientalism of Arabia, will 
be reproduced in our interior sandy desert, the love-songs of Persia in the 
dells and glades of Sonora, and the religious aspirations of Palestine in the 
similar scenery of New Mexico.” 

At page 101, Dr. Draper shows that the continuousness and variety of 
labor permitted by the Southern climate make the Southern man confident, 
and therefore too “indolent,” wanting in foresight, prone to act without re- 
flection, irregular in his habits, and impulsive ; while the uncertainty of the 
Northern climate makes the Northern ‘man thoughtful, cautious, and 
provident. But at page 125, however, he maintains that the “ certainty of 
the climate in Peru and ancient Egypt gave a man a remission from the 
cares of the future, and an opportunity of turning from the low gratification 
of animal instincts to the improvement of his mind.” 

We might fill our whole paper with illustrations of the same sort of 
Dr. Draper’s singular understanding of the limits between reason and imag- 
ination; but we must content ourselves with one more. “ What is the 
reason,” he asks, “that on the earth’s southern hemisphere no great man 
has yet appeared?” The reader, we are sure, will never guess. The 
answer is that “ the January isothermal line of 41° is, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, altogether a sea line. It touches the land at no point” (p. 124). 
This line at the north, according to Dr. Draper, “is the axis of a zone, a few 
degrees wide, upon which, in Europe and Asia, all great men have appear- 
ed.” But as this zone at the south runs over sea water, and great men can 
appear in no other, and as men are land animals, of course the southern 
hemisphere has produced no great men—g. ¢.d. We refer readers who sus- 
pect us of joking or travesty to the work itself. 

Of the narrative portion of Dr. Draper’s work we cannot speak too 
highly. His sketch of the events which led to the war, and his summing up 
of the Northern and Southern ‘sides of the controversy, are models of calm 
perspicuous, and judicial statements. He is evidently exceedingly fair- 
minded—a fact which renders his weakness in generalization all the more 
remarkable, as a man can hardly be fair-minded without considerable capac- 
ity for the collection, arrangement, and valuation of facts. 








NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'S DIOTIONARY. 
NO, XIX, 


Church.—So far as the form is concerned, «vpiaxy (8¢.) olxoc, OF KUpiaKc’, 
from which the editors of Webster derive the word, furnishes a satisfactory 
etymology for the A.-S. cyric, though the O. G. chirihha and chilihha do not 
so readily connect themselves with that root. That the Greek words in 
question were more or less used by Greek writers in the sense of church 
(edifice), for a long period during the Middle Ages, is certain, but they do 
not appear to have ever been the familiar, popular designations of buildings 
set apart for divine worship; and besides, we are constantly met by the 
difficulty of explaining how a word, comparatively rare in Greek itself, and 
unknown to Meso-Gothic and Latin, should have made its way iuto all the 
Germanic dialects, at least as early as the eighth century, when Greek was 
scarcely known, except by name, to any of the Gothic tribes but the Morso- 
Goths. We might conjecture, indeed, that the Veringjar brought home 
the word from Mikligar®r, but that would be an unsupported and improba- 
ble supposition, especially as we have no evidence that -the Northmen 
visited Constantinople so early as the seventh or eighth century. 

Circus, as those structures may often have furnished materials and sites 
for churches, or circulus, as descriptive of an early form of them, might be 
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accepted; but there is no evidence that they were ever used in M. L. to| 
designate church edifices, or anything belonging to the clergy, though both 
were occasionally employed in the sense of audience or congregation, and it 
is improbable that the Gothic tribes would have agreed in choosing as a 
name for church a foreign word only remotely connected with such edifices. 

It will hardly be doubted that all the Gothic names for church are the 
same word, and as there is no proof that any one of those tribes coined or 
borrowed the word and bestowed it on the others, they must all have taken 
it from some common and obvious source. Neither Kupltakov, circus, nor cir- 
culus fully satisfies the necessary conditions of fitness as a descriptive term, | 
correspondence in form, and general accessibility to all the nations who 
resorted to the same root for the development of a naturalized name for 
church. 

The ecclesiastical Latin clerus suggests a possible origin for the word in 
question, though in point of form, at first sight, less satisfactory than circus 
or xupiaxov, and I by no means propose this etymology with much confi- 
dence. But what was the popular, perhaps even the literary, pronunciation 
of clerus and its derivatives in the eighth century? At the earliest period 
in which we find any of these words in the Italian line, that is, in the 
dialects whose pronunciation would go far to control that of other Christian 
nations whatever the orthography of the word might be, the normal 
change of ¢l into ch or chi—as clarus, chiaro; clavis, chiave (confer L. 
clavis, A.-S. cage) ; clericus, cherico, chierico—had already taken place. 
Wherever Christianity spread, it carried clerus and its derivatives with it, 
and if we suppose them to have been pronounced by the Romish mission- 
aries in the seventh or eighth centuries as their progeny certainly were in 
the Italian popular speech two or three hundred years later, we have a root 
coextensive with Latin Christianity, and which might very readily assume 
all the forms in which church exists among the Gothic tribes. It should 
here be noticed, en passant, that in many Italian dialects ch has the same 
sound as in English, so that chiesa is pronounced as if written ciesa, or, in 
English orthography, chaza, cherico, chierico—and even the Latin clericum, 
if, as is probable, its initials had habitually the same sound as in Ital. 
cherico—would, therefore, where this pronunciation prevailed, have a con- 
siderable resemblance to church. In fact, cherico was sometimes written 
cerco, and doubtless pronounced accordingly—that is, giving the initial ¢ 
the sound of English ch. (See Tommaseo, Diz. It.) Again, in some other 
dialects, ch is a guttural, and therefore approaches the O. G. ch in chirihha. 

In the case of Ital. chiaro, chiave, and most other words where the 
initials chi correspond to the Latin c/, we are not able to affirm with cer- 
tainty that the Italian words are derived from the Latin, because they may 
belong to a sister dialect or dialects as old as Latin itself, and which gave to 
these words the same articulation which belongs to them to-day. But clervs, 
clericus, and the like came into Latin with Christianity, and therefore cherico, 
chierico are certainly derived from that root through ecclesiastical Latin. 
The presumption is that,in passing from Latin into the popular speech, 
they carried the habitual Latin pronunciation with them, and therefore it is 
by no means improbable that the Roman ecclesiastics pronounced these 
Greek words much as their modern derivatives are now pronounced in most 
Italian dialects, 

I am not prepared to show that clericum, or the like, was employed in 
M.L. in the precise sense of church ; but a church is the place where the 
clergy perform their professional functions, and where they are at all hours 
to be found, as in their appropriate official residence ; and it is not improb- 
able that the church should have taken its designation from that of its oc- 
cupants, as monastery, monkery, nunnery took theirs from the title of the 
monks and nuns who inhabited them. 

In which of the Germanic dialects the word first appeared we are unable 








to say, but it occurs as an element in the name of a German village as early 
as A.D. 718, and it was currently used both in Anglo-Saxon and in several | 
continental Germanic countries in the same century. The strongest, if not | 
the only, direct evidence in favor of the Greek origin of the word is the | 
testimony of Walafrid Strabo, a writer of the ninth century, who says that | 
it was derived from the Greek xugiaxy, or, as he writes it, kyriaca, The 
etymological opinions of Walafrid Strabo are by no means authoritative, 
but he may have had access to historical proof which we do not possess, and 
it must be admitted that his evidence is entitled to the weight, such as it is, 
which belongs to a not wholly improbable tradition. 

The question, as connected with the history of the diffusion of Christian- 
ity among the Gothic races, is an important one, and will doubtless receive 
further elucidation. The reader will find an interesting though not exhaus- 


tive discussion of the subject in Grimm’s [Hildebrand] Wérterbuch, under 
Kirche. 





The etymology which I now suggest is, I believe, altogether new, and 


no doubt further research in medieval Italian philology will bring out evi- 
dence either for or against it. At present, like the various other proposed 
derivations, it wants historial support ; but to an ear familiar with Italian 
articulation, normal and provincial, it is recommended by at least a strong 
phonetic probability. 








The Decisive Conflicts of the late Civil War, or Slaveholders’ Rebellion 
By J. Watts de Peyster, Brev. Major-Gen. N. Y. 8. N. G., by Special Act or 
Concurrent Resolution N. Y. 8. Legislature.—The author has vindicated his 
claim to his blushing honors by the publication of this pamphlet. That is 
to say, he hasand he hasn't. His two immensely long title-pages, garnished 
with many quotations in Latin and English, tell us he has, but they do not 
correspond with each other, and the contents of the pamphlet do not corre 
spond with either. There are several chapters. The first is about pretty 
nearly everything. The second is said to contain, but does n't, an “ Analyti- 
cal Parallel and Criticism on the Principal Union and Rebel Generals,” ete., 
ete., etc. The next two treat of Shiloh, and the last two of the Maryland 
battles of September, 1862. In matter and manner the pamphlet is equaily 
valueless. It contains no new facts, no skilful use of facts that were known 
before, and no good reasoning or criticism. It is apparently the work of a 
man who has read a good deal without method, and without the power of 
digesting his information. The author's fitness for the discussion of military 
subjects, and his qualifications as a writer, may be judged from the following 
passages. On page 8, after speaking of Beauregard’s failure to carry out the 
plans of Sydney Johnston at Shiloh, he says: “If susceptible of regret, to 
him is more applicable than to any other man in the rebel service the two 
finest lines of Whittier’s exquisitely thoughtful ‘ Maud Muller’; 


‘For of all sad words of tongue or pen, a 
The saddest are these—It might have been,’ 


The next quotation deserves especial praise for the bold and fine figure it 
contains, by the use of which Beauregard is represented as watering his 
horse in blasted hopes: “It was stated at the time that the capturer of 
Sumter had said in his address to the rebel army before the battle, ‘I will 
water my horse in the Tennessee river or in h—I! before night.’ The first 
he did not, the second he did, for what greater ‘ Inferno’ to an ambitious 
military chief than blasted hopes and credit in his profession ?” 


Recent Republications.—We are afraid to draw an inference, except that 
the publishers have made money by it, from the fact that “ Guy Livingstone,” 
which now appears in the “ Railway Library " of Messrs. George Routledge 
& Sons, has reached a sixth edition. But the worst influence that can be 
drawn from the gaudy cover of this volume—a ring-fight between “ town” 
and “ gown,” or, as the author prefers, between “ Proletarian ’ and “ Patri 
cian”’—is not too bad for the real character of the hero. For those who 
may not have read the story, it may not be amiss to say that it is an 
attempt to extort admiration for a “ thorough ” blackleg, who is represented 
as irresistibly attractive even to the virtuous, though his face does not gen 
erally conceal his evil nature; feared and disliked, however, by the poor, 
destitute of all moral graces, and abounding only in brawn and animal mag 
netism, and who breaks his mother’s heart and that of his betrothed, and, 
finally, his own spine, and is deplored by how many readers of both sexes 
who think they have assisted at the obsequies of something manly and 
chivalrous? So thought many a Southern young man and young maiden 
who worshipped, in this boxing, gambling, hunting, hard-drinking Don 
Juan, who “ flinches no more before a great moral law than at a big fence,”’ 
the spirit of aristocracy-and the blood of the Normans. So thought the 
young people of many a respectable Northern neighborhood, and so may 
yet think the travelling clerks and others whose life is bound to the rail, as 
they peruse this sixth edition. But this is not only a bad book, but ina 
rhetorical point of view a weak and ridiculous book, full of rant and 
fustian and inflation, and in no respect redeeming by its style or its delinea 
tions the lowness of its aim. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields send us “The Pickwick Papers” and “ David 
Copperfield,” of their “Library Edition” of Dickens—volumes bound in 
green, a little longer than the “ Autograph ” or “ Charles Dickens Edition, 
and using larger and clearer type, of course with less economy of space, 
sometimes two volumes being required for one of the latter edition. In 
illustrations there is very little difference. 

About two years ago (see THE NaTIon for Aug. 10, 1865) we reviewed 
Mr. Wm. Everett’s book “On the Cam,” which we are glad has been so 
favorably received as to warrant a second edition. This, we are informed 
in the introduction, differs from the first in the correction of a few errors in 
the text and of others in the appendix, and in a brief reply to one or two 
of the author’s critics. Messrs. Sever & Francis never publish an ill-looking 
book, and they have made a handsome volume of these familiar lectures 
about Cambridge University, its" ways, its studies, its great men, and its 
relations to Oxford and to England. 

Some one has taken the trouble to collect and translate, and the Messrs. 
Appleton publish for him, “The Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote,” which, 
though here spread over in long and short, some 160 pages, has furnished 
us only four “familiar quotations,” taking Mr. Bartlett as our authority. 
No one will object to doubling or quadrupling these, but most readers of 
this book will probably agree that the whole of the original is better than 
its parts—even its best parts. Gems of sentiment are generally dull read 
ing, and act upon each other much like shades of the same color inaptly 
brought together. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter, If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tu® Nation showd 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE MAJORITY AND THE OONSTITUTION. 


/ CORRESPONDENT whose letter we print elsewhere expresses in a 
few words what is the difficulty of thousands of honest minds with 
regard to this dispute between Mr, Johnson and Congress—of men, 
too, who do not approve of Mr. Johnson’s course, but who, neverthe- 
less, cannot persuade themselves that he and the Supreme Court have 
not each as good a right to interpret the Constitution—that is, define 
the limits of their own powers—as Congress has. It is, however, quite 
plain to the commonest intelligence that whatever a written constitu- 
tion can do, there is one thing it cannot do, and that is, prevent these 
co-ordinate branches of a government from coming into collision when 
each attempts to define its own powers. That these collisions have 
not occurred oftener, or rather have not proved of much moment 
hitherto, either here or in England, is due simply to the fact that in 
ordinary times the subjects on which co-ordinate departments differ 
und the ends they have in view are not of sufficient importance to 
tempt any one department into going to extremes. One is almost sure 
to give up before negotiation is exhausted. Therefore the arrange- 
ments made by a written constitution for preserving the balance of 
power may ordinarily work well, In this country they have worked 
well. Until the Dred Scott decision, although the powers claimed for 
the Supreme Court under the Constitution had excited jealousy and 
grumbling, there was no deliberate and avowed intention not to be 
bound by its decisions, But the Dred Seott decision touched a point 
which the majority felt to be vital, and at once the authority of the 
court as an interpreter was repudiated by the majority. So, also, the 
issues raised in this reconstruction process are felt by the majority to 
be vital, that is, to go to the very foundations of the national existence, 
and therefore the slightest attempt of the court to control the action 
of Congress would certainly be repudiated, and the court knows it and 
wisely abstains from meddling. 

If the Supreme Court had the power of interpreting the Constitu- 
tion under all circumstances and in all cases, the judges would govern 
the country as a small oligarchy, and reform would be hopeless inside 
half a century. You may assert that they have this power as much as 
you please, and the majority in quiet times may act asif they had it; but 
the minute troublous times come, and the majority is satisfied that if 
it obey the judges the ends for which the judges exist will be defeated, 
it will not obey them. To argue that this ought not to be so, is idle; 
you might as well argue that human nature ought to be changed. 
Perhaps it ought, but governments are made for men as they are and 
not as they ought to be, and the wit of man is not equal to the task 
of devising a written constitution which shall be obeyed under all 
circumstances, Nothing would secure this result but some occult 
power that would cause anybody who violated it instantly to drop 
down dead. In two-thirds of what is written on the sanctity of the 
“ tundamental law,” including the long disquisitions of Mr. G. T, Curtis 
in The World, there is a false bottom to the thinking. The reasoning 
is based on the assumption that the Constitution is the ultimate fact 
of our system of government. This is a delusion. The ultimate fact 
of this, as of all governments, is human nature; and until human na- 
ture is totally changed, the majority of a great and free country will 
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not allow one man calling himself an executive, or nine men calling | 
themselves a court, to interpret the fundamental law when, in the | 
opinion of the majority, their interpretation would be dangerous to | 
the public safety. 





But this, says ‘‘ Freedom,” means a government of “mere majority, 
and leaves my breath dependent on their will.” He is right. This is | 


exactly what it means. We do live under a government of the major- 
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ity. The Constitution is an instrument by which the majority binds 
itself to refrain from certain acts, but it never gives up its right, in the 
last resort, of explaining the sense in which it took the pledge, or, in 
other words, of taking the President or anybody else whom it finds 
running about and doing mischief, while professing to take “ the Con- 
stitution for his guide,” and putting him under lock and key, if it be- 
lieves his hermeneutics dangerous to the state. The idea that there is 
something very horrible in being dependent on the majority of a Chris- 
tian state for liberty and security, which “ Freedom ” seems to enter- 
tain, is the product of that species of fetish worship of which the Con- 
stitution has long been the object. The Constitution, unless it is a 
talisman, cannot have any more force than the majority gives it. Ifthe 
majority desires to rob and cut throats, there is no virtue in the parch- 
ment to stop it. If it allows Andrew Johnson and the Supreme Court 
to define their own powers, it is simply because it does not consider 
it worth while to interfere with them. 

This fact has always been so well understood by the highest class of 
minds that in constitutional countries the skill of great statesmen 
has nearly always been shown in avoiding reliance on the constitu- 
tion, in persuading the majority into doing or not doing certain things 
without falling back on naked legal rights. As soon as a king, presi- 
dent, or minister says, in exciting times, that he will fall back on the 
constitution or charter, and act on his own construction of it, he shows 
himself as much a fool, and is as sure to be destroyed, as a single man who 
should point his rifle at a regiment. The end and use of statesmanship 
is to avoid bringing things to this pass. The minute the statesman 
appeals to force as against the majority, the majority measures its own 
strength against him and sweeps him aside. 

This is just what Andrew Johnson seems disposed to do. He says 
his interpretation of the Constitution is the right one; Congress says its 
interpretatiog is the right one. Admitting one to be as likely to be 
right as the other, who is to decide between them? The Supreme 
Court is simply, when the destiny of a nation is at stake, nine elderly 
men. Suppose they throw themselves on Mr. Johnson’s side, the result 
would be that ten elderly men would be of his way of thinking instead 
of one, because Congress does not regard the Court as any more com- 
petent intellectually to decide such questions as are raised in the re- 
construction problem than Congress is itself. If the Court were more 
competent than Congress to decide such questions, it ought to govern 
the country completely, and the election and meeting of the legisla- 
ture is a useless expense, so that in the last resort the dispute can only be 
ended by the majority using its superiority of force to decide—and this 
itis suretodo. This may be an unfortunate state of things, but nobody 
is to blame for it—neither the framers of the Constitution nor those 
who live under it. In every free state the maintenance of liberty and 
justice—no matter what the written forms may be—depends in the last 
resort on the character of the majority of the people. “ Freedom” would 
be sure of his liberty in Philadelphia if the Constitution were abol- 
ished to-morrow; he would not be sure of his head or his purse if he 
lived in Mexico, though every man in the country wore the constitu- 
tion in a locket round his neck as an amulet. 








GENERAL BUTLER'S ETHICS. 


GENERAL BuTLER has won a good deal of reputation as a lawyer 
and administrator, but nobody gave him credit for much ability as an 
ethical philosopher. To this title, however, he has fully vindicated 
his claim in a remarkable conversation reported in the Boston Adver- 
tiser of Sept. 4. He there laid it down that, as the United States five- 
twenty bonds are not on their face payable in gold, but only in “ dol- 
lars,” the Government ought only to pay them in paper currency, as it 
pays its other creditors. This, says the general, “ is the exact letter of 
the bond.” That is, as the bonds are a promise simply to pay so 
many “ dollars,” and do not mention what kind of dollars, and as the 
Government can call anything it pleases ‘* dollars,” by means of an act 
of Congress, it may fairly pay its bond creditors either in paper or old 
iron or cast-off army-blankets or damaged biscuit, or any other com- 
modity that it may want to get rid of. To be sure, General Butler 
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recommends paper with promises to pay veiibae on it; but then, as | 
this paper would, under such circumstances, be worth absolutely | 
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nothing, we take the liberty of amending this proposition and suggesting | 
that they get condemned stores, of which there must be large quantities | 


still on hand. 


“ One Hundred Dollars,” for instance, might be painted | 


in big letters on old uniform coats, and when a bond of this nominal | 


value was sent in for redemption, the blanket could be handed over 
the counter to the holder. Of course he would grumble, but we could | 
tell him that we never said we would pay him in gold. 
stood,” he would reply, “ that you would pay me in the current money 
of the world; if I had thought that by ‘ dollars’ you meant anything 
you chose to call a dollar, 1 never would have lent you the money.” 
Then we should laugh at him and “chaff” him pleasantly for his 
simplicity. 

But not only, according to General Butler, are we not bound to pay 
the bonds in gold, by the letter of the law, but are not bound in morals 
to pay them in gold. This may seem a hard saying to simple minds; 
but nothing can be plainer, 
them as a pure money-making transaction, and not with the view “ of 
aiding us in our great struggle ;” so, also, the native holders bought 
them at a tremendous discount, and with a view to profit, or, as 
General Butler terms it, “an eye to the proceeds.” Now, to make a 
debt or other contract binding on the conscience, it must be based on 
affection. In old times it had to be based on a “ valuable considera- 
tion ;” but those hard, wicked old times have passed away, and nobody 
is now bound to pay what he owes unless his creditors can show that 
they trust him out of love, and from a desire to see him get on in the 
world. As very few creditors can prove anything of the kind, the 
legal recognition of General Butler’s theory would release vast num- 
bers of worthy men from very disagreeable burdens. 


What is most encouraging and delightful about this whole conver- 
sation is the illustration it affords of the amount of wisdom and high 
morality the nation has to draw on whenever it finds itself in difficul- 
ties in the summer season, when its great men have retired to muse and 
hoe potatoes on their paternal acres. If the Democrats get up a repudi- 
ation cry in the West—and there begins to be some fear that the pill, 
as they present it, may prove attractive to the masses out there—all 
the Republicans have to do is to send down a reporter to General But- 
ler, or the like of him, and in five minutes a bolus is produced, made not 
simply, like poor Pendleton’s, of common low interest or convenience, 


but of principles of pure justice, and the Democrats have forthwith to | 


hide their diminished heads. His scheme is really, as compared to Gen- 
eral Butler’s, not fit to be seen. He recommends repudiation, ina brutal, 
coarse way, as a pleasant thing to do; while the Eastern statesman 
shows that it would not only be pleasant but right. In fact, Mr. 
Pendleton proposes garrotting ; while General Butler recommends the 
scientific and innocent “drop game” as a means of getting over our 
financial difficulties. As the “ drop game” may not be familiar to all 
our readers, we may explain that it is a mode of raising money occa- 
sionally resorted to by gentlemen in New York who find their credit 
low in the regular market. They put a counter feitfifty-dollar bill in a 
pocket-book first, and drop it in front of some innocent-looking coun- 
tryman whom they see coming, and just &s he approaches them pretend 
to discover it and pick it up in his presence. They open it; find a fifty- 
dollar bill in it, are too honest to keep it, have no time to advertise it, 
as the cars are just going; and propose to the countryman that he 


The foreign holders of the bonds bought | 


| State of New York,” 


“ But I under- | 
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HINTS FOR OONSTITUTION-MAKERS. 
BY A JUDGE, 
V.—Tus Le&a@isLatTure, 


OF all the fallacies for the State of New York which have been sug- 


gested to the Constitutional Convention, the worst, I think, is that 
which is known as “ the representation of minorities.” I say ** for the 


because there may be communities where the will 
|of the people is expressed without the aid of the political machinery 
| which accompanies it in this State, and where the constitutional or 
popular election is not preceded by what is now, legally as well as 
familiarly known as “the primary.” “ The representation of minori- 
ties ” in such a political community as ours would mean nothing more 


|or less than the representation of politicians, and the only practical 





finder ten dollars, or thereabouts, in the meantime, out of the anticipated | 


reward, This he does, and the finder goes off content. Now, in this case | 


no cheat is practised on the countryman ; nobody forces him to take a | 
strange pocket-book with fifty dollars in it. He advances the ten 


fifty-dollar bill is a good one; he runs his own risk and meets with | 


his reward ; nobody is to blame but himself. Under the New York 
law the perpetrator of the “ game” is, we regret to say, punishable; 
but in these days of progress let us trust he will not long remain 
so. Two or three more “jumps forward,” and the poor fellows will 
find their devices acknowledged by society as a fair mode of levying 
the tribute which simplicity owes to smartness. 


' themselves against bad candidates, and it 
| There is but one check upon the powers of party managers, and it is 
should keep it, advertise it, and restore it to the owner, advancing the 


result that would come from it would be that the primary would ab- 
solutely govern the popular election. 

There is a body of men in this country termed politicians. Party 
management (vulgarly called * politics”) is their trade and business, 
A hundred of these ordinarily are equal to several thousand intelligent 
voters; for they devote to the work of the election every working hour 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, while the intelli- 
gent voter gives to the election but a single hour of a single day. 
These men are not favorites; all the ills of the country and nearly ail 
the evils of the age are attributed to them, They do not sway the 
destinies of the nation, but do sadly meddle with them; they do not 
control the action of the people, but do continually inte rfere with it, 
They constitute a small, unscrupulous, unpopular oligarchy, and there 
is nothing more dear to the popular heart than the cry that in this or 
that movement of the people “ the politicians have been defeated.” 

It has been wildly supposed that by preventing the preponderance 
of one party over the other, and placing both equally in power, the 
evils of * politics” would be overcome. This principle, stretched to its 
utmost limit, was applied to the city of New York. Each party elected 
six supervisors, and the Republican minority was as strong in the board 
as the Democratic majority. The fanciful idea was indulged that a 
board made up entirely of politicians would be non-political. But 
these worthies were not long in learning the fact that when they had 
managed a little convention of a hundred and ten members they had 
controlled the one hundred thousand voters of the metropolis, and 
were as surely supervisors of the city and county of New York as that 
the election would come. And thus it is yearly seen that a great city 
cannot shake off this dozen of men, nor strike down any one of them, 
no matter how obnoxious he may have become. It is quite true that 
the people might nominate other persons, and mig/t vote for them, and 
might elect them; but it is not the business of our Convention to frame 
a constitution for what might be, but for what has been and most in- 
evitably will be again. 

The next form of this is simply a moditication.of the original idea, 
and consists in electing two of the majority and one of the minority. 
It is an improvement, inasmuch as it gives the citizen a fraction of a 
choice and the privilege of saying which party shall have two and 
which but one; yet it is, nevertheless, only a variation of the pernicious 
principle that the “‘ nominated” shall not be defeated. 

A third form is the English project of allowing a voter to vote by 
one ticket for three men, or three times for one man, as he may see fit. 
But the only practical advantage from this would be that, on the day 
of our elections, tickets would unblushingly appear bearing the name 
of Michael O’Rourke three times repe: ated, and similar tickets bearin ig 
the name of Patrick McLaughlin three times repeated; while the 
friends of those most respectable gentlemen, Messrs. A., B., and C.,, 
would vote with such entire impartiality that (notwithstanding they 
were a clear majority of the district) Messrs. B. and C. wguld be de 
feated, and Messrs. O'Rourke and McLaughlin triumphantly elected. 
In other words, it is an ingenious scheme to enable a skilful minority 
to elect two candidates to a clear majority’s one; and the only men 
who would profit by the scheme are the very men we are struggling to 
be rid of. 

There is but one way in this State by which the people can secure 
is by voting them down. 
the power of voting them down; and the only provision which the 
constitution needs on this subject is a declaration which shall secure 
to the people the right of voting them down. All of these weak in- 
| Ventions are mere devices for “elections made easy.” It is not “ elec- 
tions made easy ” that we need, but elections made secure, whereby 


‘the bad may be stricken down and the real choice be taken from 
dollars “ with an eye to the proceeds ;” the finder does not tell him the | 


} 
| 


the managers of parties and kept sacredly vested in the people. 
The principle that the choice of elective officers must be carefully 


| preserved to the people, to be ascertained as exclusively as possible by 


,manner of choosing but on the districts which make the choice. 


| the greater the certainty in the political result ; 


the constitutional process of popular election, depends not only on the 
Now, 
it is a fact, unobserved in this connection, thatjthe smaller the district, 
that is to say, in most 
| of the small assembly districts in this State the moment the conven- 
tion of the dominant party has named the candidate, he may be con- 
sidered as inevitably the next member. These petty conventions are 
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practically the appointing power, and the choice is not “ the choice of 
the people,” but the choice of the men who manage them. To under- 
stand this more thoroughly, it is only necessary to reflect that the 
change of a great district is not caused by the revolution of each 
elective precinct within it, but by a few votes in each changing from 
the one party to the other. Thus the State, which is the maximum 
district, has changed the oftenest. Under the present constitution it 
has changed, Ist, from Silas Wright to John Young; 2d, from Wash- 
ington Hunt to Horatio Seymour; 3d, from Horatio Seymour to Or- 
ville H. Clark; 4th, from Edwin D. Morgan to Horatio Seymour; and 
5th, from Horatio Seymour to the present incumbent. Therefore, in 
ten (biennial) elections this maximum district has changed five times, 
and the ratio of change is fifty per cent. Now, of the one hundred 
_ and twenty-eight assembly districts is there one which, through the 
same period, has changed in its (annual) elections ten times? The 
people of the State, therefore, possess a freedom of choice which is 
denied to every lesser district of which the State is composed, and the 
smaller the district, the more stringent is the denial of this right, and 
the more trammelled the free choice of popular election. 

Under the former constitution of New York the thirty-two senators 
came from but eight districts, and the members of the lower house 
were chosen by counties. Yielding everything of theory to the theor- 
ists who brought in the present system, I must insist that it is not open 
to dispute that the fact of small districts was followed by the fact of 
small men. There was a time when the “ politicians” in the large 
counties were compelled “to give weight to the ticket” by placing 
thereon an eminent lawyer, a prominent merchant, a great manufac- 
turer, and these men thought it an honor to thus head their ticket, and 
when they went up to the Legislature they represented and acted for 
the law, the commerce, and the manufacturing interests of the State. 
There was a time when the citizens of Albany threw dpen their doors 
to the members of the Legislature and felt honored by their presence, 
and in turn added to the attraction and dignity of the office. That 
time certainly has passed away, and certainly it passed with the coming 
of the present constitution. Since then, few men of standing care to 
represent the paltry districts in which they may chance to dwell. They 
go to Albany, and receive neither attention nor hospitality. They return 
home and find that the nomination must go next time to another man, 
that anybody can be elected and that somebody else must have his 
turn, that it will not do to give the office all the time to one man. The 
year after, he finds that the office has been parcelled out to a third 
man who never held it before. The respectable citizens of the district 
say that Mr. A. represented the district most creditably, and was a 
most useful legislator for the State, and they wonder why he was not re- 
nominated ; that he ought to have been. And thus, year after year, we 
find that of the one hundred and twenty-eight members over one hun- 
dred are new men, inexperienced, ignorant, worthless, easily led, easily 
bought, who have come up to the surface once and will never come 
again. Is there another intelligent community in the world that make 
their own laws with such folly ? 

I say “easily bought.” Such is the fact. As to the reason, there 
may be a difference of opinion; but the fact no one.disputes, Of the 
two houses the Senate ought to be most easily bought, for it is the 
smaller, and thirty-two members ovght to be more cheaply purchased 
than one hundred and twenty-eight. Corruption ought to be more 
general there, because, if a certain sum is to be invested in carrying a 
bill, the few will have larger shares than the many. Comparatively, a 
senator might command four times the price of a member of Assembly. 
We know (so far as such a fact can be known) that this is not so. We 
know that the small Senate is the less corrupt and the more trustworthy. 
What are the differences in the organism of the two houses? If we 
can ascertain these differences, is it not fair to presume that they affect 
the results?’ Reasoning like reasonable beings, may we not conclude, 
as in any other undertaking, that like causes will produce like effects, 
and that it is perfectly possible to make the Assembly as respectable as 
the Senate ? ; 

The first difference is that the senators represent districts four 
times as large as those of the members. They do not, as a rule, come 
to the surface for a single winter and then disappear. Their districts 
require of them reputation, and are too large to allow of the office 
being awarded to A. for the first year, to B. for the second, to C. for 
the third, ete., ete. A senator does not come.there.to mingle in amob 
of men as ignorant and irresponsible as himself—to seize the only gain 
that can be gathered, conscious that he will never have the opportunity 
again. In one word, the larger districts produce the larger men. 

The second difference is that the Senate is elected biennially. We 
Americans are a busy people, generally acknowledging that we have 
not time for anything. As one of them, I confess.that I would rather 
have our elections held biennially. I could then give more time to 
them and take more interest in them, and do my work of citizenship 
better. When I ask my neighbors, they agree with me in the wish, and 
say that the elections “do come most too often now, and interfere too 
much with a man’s business,” Why cannot we have this as we wish it:? 
Because there is a certain “ political machinery” that would become 
rusty and useless if it were not oiled and used every year. Because 
there is a certain class of men whose trade is “ politics,” and they 





would be bereft of occupation if the election did not come once a 
year. Between the Convention and the Legislature the city of New 
York has a fair chance of having three elections per annum. They 
will divide the interest of respectable voters and lessen their attend- 
ance ; but they will increase the trade in “ politics.” The men who 
live by that trade would prefer to have an election once a month. It 
is said that rare elections are animated, excited, bitter. I concede that 
they are. But those who thus object forget that they are so because 
the people are alive. Such elections are good for intelligence and in- 
tegrity and patriotism. The elections which are fraught with danger 
are those which are “neither hot nor cold,’ when the people neither 
work, nor discuss, nor think, nor care. 

The former Senate of this State not only had the twofold advantage 
of members chosen from large districts (one-eighth of the State) and 
for long terms (four years), but it also held an admirable principle of 
stability such as few elective bodies ever possessed. Though four 
senators represented a district, but one was elected in a single year. 
Hence the attention of the voter was centralized on his single candi- 
date, and, no matter what might be the fluctuation of public opinion, 
but one-fourth of the Senate could be changed at one election. This 
was substantially the system of the United States Senate, and, like it, 
secured capable and experienced legislators, In a previous article I 
have pointed out the fact that the former Senate worthily rose to the 
dignity of a high judicial tribunal. Such it was when the Convention 
of 1846 swept it away. Cannot the Convention of 1867 restore to us 
such a senate as the other destroyed? The people of this State are 
more earnest, more independent, and much more intelligent now than 
they were then. Why must their representatives be worse ? 

After an active participation in the political work of the last fifteen 
years, after a careful review of the facts which our State constitutions 
have established, it is my deliberate conclusion that the Constitution of 
the United States contains the best framework of government ever 
constructed by the hand of man ; and I think those State constitutions 
have proved to be the best which most closely resemble the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Two prominent characteristics of that in- 
strument are, biennia] instead of annual elections, and a stable Senate. 
The past and present experience of the State of New York only con- 
firms the wisdom of the Constitution of the United States. There is 
no reason why we should depart from it or idly follow the windings of 
visionary men. The theories of government are endless and the pro- 
jects of the visionary are plausible, but the facts of the past dictate to 
every State convention as the one approved and true pattern the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 








“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


WE print elsewhere “ A Plea for the Uncultivated,” from the pen of an 
avowed “ Philistine,” who has probably done as much credit to his group 
of the two into which Matthew Arnold has divided the human family as any 
other member of it. He makes one good point against Mr. Arnold in ask- 
ing how, as long as the world is constituted as at present, most people can 
avoid being “Philistines.” If the great mass of mankind, having to work 
hard in occupations which do not provide much culture for the mind and 
yet absorb all the attention, learned “to see things as they are” with as 
much facility asan Oxford professor, they would be more than human. More- 
over, though our “ Philistine” does not make this suggestion, Mr. Arnold 
has displayed in his latest, as indeed in all his sociological papers, consider- 
able difficulty in “ seeing things as they are” himself. He is bright, sharp, 
satirical, and wields a matchless style; but then the style very often covers 
considerable confusion in thought; and confusion in thought, in any- 
body who undertakes to call the attention of mankind to their shortcom- 
ings, is an unpardonable sin. It comes, we think, in him, as in Thomas 
Carlyle, from the fact that he has taken the position of fault-finder, but has 
absolutely declined all responsibility as to remedies, and has thus got rid 
of the great and only check which prevents the brain of the social reformer 
from going wool-gathering—to use .a popular but very suggestive simile. 
When a man makes it the business of his life to point out defects in the 
social system by which he is surrounded, if he acknowledges at the 
same time his obligation to find a cure for each defect he discovers, and if 
society makes his finding the cure the condition of being listened to, he is 
forced into accuracy of thought, no matter what his natural tendency may 
be. He is compelled to combine. the caution of the man in office with the 
aggressive vigor of the man out of office. The consciousness that he must 
follow up his exposure of a fault with a plan for remedying it, causes him 
to consider, in the first place, whether it is a fault or only a misfortune 
whether anybody, and if so, who, is to blame for it, and how the blame 
should be distributed ; whether the root of it lies in the character or in the 
circumstances; what amount of effort, the character and circumstances 
being such as they are, it wiil take to get rid of it ; and so on. No reformer 
can go through this mental process without weighing his words when he 
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comes to speak, without infusing into his denunciations some of the judge's 
justice as well as of the prophet’s zeal. Coleridge tells of his having been 
once much annoyed by an qld Jew passing his window and calling “ 0’ 
clo’, o’ clo’!” He stopped *him, and asked him sharply why he could not 
say “old clothes,” as he did. “Sir,” said the Jew, “if you had to cry ‘ old 
clothes’ as many times a day as I have, you would cry ‘o’ clo’’ yourself.” 
The critic confessed he never felt more thoroughly rebuked in his life, and 
the reason was that he had not given himself the trouble to think, before 
finding fault with the Jew’s pronunciation, what under the circumstances 
could be done to improve it. 

Now, Matthew Arnold and Thomas Carlyle have both taken up the 
position of critics of society, pure and simple, and for persons of a certain 
temperament no task can be easier or more delightful. Society in every 
country is full of defects, defects both of form and substance, and to sit 
down and write scathing exposures of them and abuse everybody engaged 
in the work of the world, to call the coal-heavers beasts because they have 
coal-dust on their faces, the huckster a fool because he knows nothing of 
Plato, and the idle, donkeys because they object to being whipped into 
industry, is one of the most attractive occupations in which a man with a 
ready pen can engage. But if everybody who engaged in it was obliged to 
tell the coal-heaver how to keep the coal-dust off his face, and the huckster 
how to attend to his business and yet study Plato, and convince the idle by 
argument of the moral value of whipping, comparatively very few would 
engage in it. Thomas Carlyle’s occupation would certainly be gone, and 
Matthew Arnold would, at least, have to change his method. 

Take as an illustration of the looseness of much of Mr. Arnold’s talk his 
comments in his last paper on the motto of the Eaglish Nonconformist, 
“ The Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant Religion.” 
He takes it for granted that this furnishes the key to the English dissenter’s 
philosophy, and that the aim of the dissenter’s existence is to maintain the 
dissidence of dissent and the protestantism of the Protestaat religion, and 
concludes, naturally enough from such a postulate, that there is not much 
“ sweetness and light,” or much immediate prospect of it, in the dissenter’s 
life. But the fact is that the dissenter no more thinks of Dissent and Prot- 
estantism as ends than Mr. Arnold does himself. They are his means of 
doing what Mr. Arnold declares to be the end of culture, “ making reason 
and the will of God prevail.” The editor of Zhe Nonconformist may desire 
“sweetness and light” just as much as Mr. Arnold, but he conceives the 
existence of an established Church in England and the propagandism of 
the Catholic Church to be great obstacles to the prevalence of “ sweetness 
and light ;” therefore he cherishes dissent as the instrument for the removal 
of the state Church, Protestantism as the bulwark against that particular 
form of spiritual tyranny called Catholicism, and reasonably enough he 
glorifies the essence of each of them as a valuable social agent. c 

Our “ Philistine” has, however, not been content with defending his 
class ; he has undertaken to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and here 
he has, we take leave to say, come to grief. Nobody by whose sayings men 
of culture would be willing to be bound has ever maintained that pro- 
ficiency of Latin and Greek necessarily entitled a man to a place in the front 
rank in the world of culture. A great many people do consider the study 
of the classical languages a good means of securing flexibility and the habit 
of concentration in the mind, and these are certainly very important qualifica- 
tions for anybody commencing any pursuit in life. Many more consider an 
acquaintance with ancient civilization through the classical literature to be 
a most invaluable preparation for the work of solving the political and social 
problems of this civilization of ours—an opinion in which we heartily con- 
cur. One of the greatest hindrances to human progress is the narrowness | 
of men, and narrowness is generally the result of drawing one’s experience | 
of life from a limited portion of the earth’s surface or a limited period of | 
time. So that, while acquiring Greek and Latin may only give a man com- 
mand over his own attention, acquaintance with classical history and litera. | 
ture gives him familiarity with a different civilization and a different order 
of ideas from those in which he has grown up, and the place of which no) 
study of modern life, in no matter how many other countries, can thoroughly 
supply. Therefore, we do say that the “scholar,” in the wide sense of the 
term, and not in the narrow sense in which “A Philistine” uses it, is better | 
equipped, other things being equal, for dealing with even such problems as | 
“ What is a dollar?’ than the “Philistine” is. But we say “other things | 
being equal,” because no amount of acquaintance with antiquity, and no| 
amount of Greek and Latin, will make a feeble mind anything but feeble, or | 
a thick skull anything but thick. That there is an occult virtue in “ going | 
to college” is a medieval delusion. 

We must not get angry with classical education because it does not | 
do more than this to fit a man to deal with the social and economical prob- | 





lems of his day. Mathematical education does not even do as much. Of 
the two, the world owes rather less material or spiritual benefit to the latter 
than to the former. A young man may become a very thorough mathema- 
tician and yet be as much dumbfoundered by the Philistine’s “dollar” ax 
the classical scholar. Mathematical learning, although in its higher branches 
it requires, of course, prodigious intellectual exertion, consists mainly in 
an exercise of ingenuity—in so combining certain inductions as to make 
cases which confessedly fall within one, fall also within others. But in 
dealing with social and economical problems a large part of our ditliculty 
lies in the selection of the facts on which we are to reason ; and for the for- 
mation of the kind of judgment which is required in this process, general 
culture—that is, a wide range of knowledge, a familiarity with a variety of 
forms of society, as well as a highly disciplined mind—are necessary. It is 
not enough to be conversant with the machinery of “ business,” nor is it 
even necessary. In other words, the aim of “culture” is not so much to 
instruct a man in political economy, though political economy ought to form 
a part of every system of education, as to furnish him with a mind which, 
when applied to the economical problems, will handle them with ease and 
dexterity. Although a college or mere literary education, as it exists at 
present, may not be the best that can be devised by any means, we 
think we can show, even to the “ Philistine’s”’ satisfaction, that, sach as 
it is, it has done more to fit men for sociological investigation than any 
other. 

We presume he intends the question “ What is a dollar?’ to cover a 
knowledge of the laws which regulate the economical relations of men in 
civilized.society. Now, “ Philistines,” as he himself detines the term, have 
had, from the earliest ages, far more to do with the working of economical 
laws than the “scholars.” The “dollar” has been always in their hands, 
and on their proper understanding of these laws and of the functions 
of the dollar have always depended a large proportion of their success 
in life. Consequently, one would expect that they would have built 
up a science of social economy—that is, formulated the laws which regu 
late wages, labor, capital, currency, and exchange, and have furnished the 
world with a clear account of them. They have, however, done nothing of 
the kind. There is such a science, of comparatively recent origin, certainly, 
and still in a very imperfect state, but the “ practical men” may be said to 
have contributed nothing toit whatever. If we run down the list of writers 
on economical science, from the earliest times to our own day, we find that 
they are almost without exception “ scholars "—that is, men of literary train- 
ing and not “ practical’’ business men. Lord Bacon, Sir Joshua Child, Melon 
Forbonnais, Genovesi, Dr. Davenant, Sir William Petty, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Sir James Stewart, Herbert, De Quesnay, Mirabeau, Turgot, Adam Smith, 
J.S. Mill, Malthus, and Senior were all “scholars.’” Mr. Ricardo, in Eng 
land, was a banker, and made one important contribution to the science in 
his theory of rent; and Messrs. Cobden and Bright have been exceedingly 
able teachers of it, but did nothing to enlarge its boundaries. The ablest 
treatise on it in our day is from the pen of the man who at this 
moment is the ablest advocate of “ culture,’ and one of the most brilliant 
examples of its advantages—J. 8. Mill. The two ablest political financiers 
England has produced, the men who have most successfully dealt with the 
“dollar” problem, were Peel and Giadstone, both “ scholars,” both full ot 
Greece and Rome. The two ablest political financiers this country has pro- 
duced, Hamilton and Chase, have been lawyers and university men. In 
fact, in running over the history of the “dollar,” it is singular to see how 
few traces of their existence “ practical” fnen have left upon it. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is easy enough. Political econ- 
omy, like all other sciences, requires for the successful treatment of its prob 
lems not simply familiarity with the things with which it is concerned, 
but the mental capacity to grasp and apply, through complicated chains of 
reasoning and a great variety of phenomena, the law of their relations to 
man ; and this comes through mental discipline and a wide general culture. 
Practical knowledge of trade is, of course, of immense value to a politi 
cal economist, but unless he has the reasoning faculty and the power of 
concentration also highly cultivated, it will be of almost no value what- 
ever. A curious illustration of this has been afforded in the case of Mr. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, who, having grown rich through selling enor- 
mous quantities of Government bonds, got it into his head that, having 
handled so many bonds, he must be an authority on the nature and func 
tions of public credit, and undertook to demonstrate to a wondering world 
“that a national debt is a national blessing ;’ but the result was extremely 
ridiculous. Business men often have the observing and reasoning faculties, 
of course, in a high state of development naturally ; but, as a general rule, 
the “scholars” have, and are entitled to,as much pre-eminence in the field 
of economical science as in that of mere literary taste. 
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ENGLAND. 
LonDon, Aug. 23, 1867. 

PARLIAMENT is prorogued, and the quiet season has irrevocably set in. 
The papers are ready to devote any quantity of space to topics which a fort- 
They are 
debating at fall length the plans of the French Emperor, and exhausting 
themselves in conjectures as to the meaning of his meeting with the Em. 
peror of Austria; they are investigating the causes which led to the death 
of a few (nobody knows how many) hundreds of thousands of English sub- 
they have had half a dozen letters about a dead 
And for a 
You will, 
therefore, | hope, excuse me if I make a few concluding remarks upon the 
great achievement of the past session—the Reform bill. Its effects will for 
a year or two be subjects of speculation, as Mr. Disraeli allowed the House, 
by way of a trifling acknowledgment of their efforts, to put off their own 
execution till 1869. The means by which the result has been achieved have 
Mr. Disraeli 


night ago could not have obtained admission to their columns. 


jects by the Orissa famine ; 
dog which has been lately moving up and down the Thames. 
time no more lively incidents are likely to present themselves. 


been syfliciently discussed at earlier stages of the proceeding. 
has certainly surpassed the expectations of friends and foes. As a master 
of parliamentary tactics he has shown unrivalled powers. He has fairly 
trumped his adversaries’ hands. He has yielded to all the popular demands, 
and yet made concession sound like triumph. He has dragged his staunch 
Tory partisans with him to ends which they denounced a year before as revo- 
the few faithful Abdiels who protested, though men of weight 
and ability, have been left helplessly stranded ; the opponents, whose meas- 
ures he has adopted for his own, have been forced to allow him the credit of 
carrying them. In short, he has, in spite of all prophecy and of all opposition, 
performed a feat which no one could have anticipated, by an astonishing 
display of parliamentary skill. Has he shown himself to be a statesman as 
well as an acute partisan, or has he outwitted himself, as well as others, and 
laid the foundation of future ruin in a temporary triumph? Time must 
show; meanwhile I must also admit that his adversaries have not succeeded 
in increasing their reputation or escaping from the false position in which 
he placed them. Mr. Gladstone, who began the session well, committed 
many of his characteristic faults, and his enemies may still say with plausi- 
bility, if not with truth, that he is too impulsive and too quick-tempered to 
lead a party in Parliament. Mr. Bright has shown at intervals his un- 
equalled eloquence and fire; but his tactics have certainly failed, and he 
allowed himself to be tempted, at least once, into an opposition, which ap- 
peared to be factious, to his own opinions when brought forward by an ad- 
Mr. Mill has gained some triumphs, especially in the partial 
acceptance of his pet theory of the representation of minorities—I confess 
my own doubts as to its being a very promising scheme—but he, too, has 
shown the foibles to which an imperfect sympathy with the medium in 
which he is placed is occasionally too favorable ; his audience gain the 
right, which they eagerly desire, to call him crotchety (the abusive equiva- 
lent to philosophical), because he puts forward his crotchets or philosophical 
tenets a little too eagerly and unequivocally for their taste. But whatever 
good or harm the passage of the bill may have done to individual reputa- 
“tions, one thing is clear: the resisting power to innovations has been 
strangely diminished. A bill which its adversaries have denounced, and 
one of them especially, Mr. Lowe, with no common power, as democratic 
and subversive, has been carried by a Tory minister, not in obedience to 
any strong pressure from without—and this is the most remarkable point— 
for the popular excitement was never comparable to that which forced the 
old Reform bill and the repeal of the corn-laws upon the country, but chiefly 
because people had become convinced that something must be done. 
I consider the passing of the bill to be the indication of a very 
widely-spread feeling that we have lately been dropping behind 
the that our institutions want a thorough overhauling, that 
vested interests have become too powerful, and that the only means 
of starting our rusty machinery with new impetus is to call in the 
aid of Representation of minorities is a pretty 
theory, and might be a desirable improvement in some other countries ; but 
what we want is the representation of majorities or anything else that will 
prevent our constitutional machinery from becoming fairly clogged, covered 
with blue-mould, and in danger of decay from long-continued immobility. 
The feeling that something must be done has been increased by many cir- 
cumstances lately ; to mention only one, by the extreme feebleness that has 
lately marked our foreign policy, and the curious fatality, or, perhaps I 
should say, the perverse instinct, which leads our governing classes to take 
the retrograde sice of every question, even when they understand nothing 
whatever about it. They sympathized with the South against the North, 


lutionary ; 


versary. 


age, 


democratic energy. 


| war. 





with Austria against Prussia, and with all the powers of darkness against a 
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united Italy. If they could have carried the country with them they would 
long ago have succeeded in breaking our heads against some brick wall or 
other. I believe, indeed—as I hope most Englishmen believe—that this is 
a proof of a temporary unfitness of our institutions. They represent the 
feelings of a generation back. We are like a crustacean which has grown 
too big for its shell, and has to go through some unpleasant throes in casting 
it. When the process has been surmounted, I hope that we shall again rise 
to our old place, and show that the vitality of the country has not been 
seriously injured. 

There is another view, of which the most forcible expression has been 
given by Mr. Carlyle. “ Shooting Niagara, and After?” is the title of a paper 
in the August Macmillan which, I presume, all lovers of a curious literary 
flavor will have already studied. The perverseness and the spurts of irrele- 
vant fury with which it is occasionally marked have induced most English 
papers to treat it simply with ridicule. They say, Pooh, nonsense! and there 
is an end of it; and Iam half inclined to agree with them. Still, I doubt 
whether the poohpooh arguments can ever quite sum up the fitting reply toa 
man of genius, and I am more inclined to sympathize with The Pall Mall 
Gazette, which has translated Carlylese into English, pared off some of the 
eccentricities, and presented a very respectable residuum of argument which 
demands a serious answer. I think, indeed, that Zhe Gazette has uncon- 
sciously altered the essence of his remarks in this process of distillation, and 
has made him the mouthpiece of ideas not his own. Carlyle, it says, is the 
most influential of modern English writers—a proposition from which I 
entirely dissent. Some fifteen or twenty years ago this was nearer the 
truth. University students then talked Carlylese naturally ; every youth 
who wished to be a little ahead of his neighbors was a disciple of the mys- 
terious Teufelsdroeckh ; Carlyle, in short, was the prophet of the rising gene- 
ration, of the advanced guard of the radical school. That has completely 
ceased to be the case. The idol of the rising generation is undoubtedly 
Mr. Mill, than whom a more complete contrast to Carlyle can hardly be 
conceived. Every young gentleman who wishes to be before his age—that 
is, every clever young man with a soul above boating and cricket—studies 
Mill on logic and political economy and liberty and representative govern- 
ment. They are the sacred books of the new sect ; Carlyle has undergone 
the fate to which humorists are specially liable, of falling out of fashion ; 
his path lies too far from the beaten track. Still, he is a great humorist, 
and a man of great imagination, and to that I conceive that both his merits 
and his defects are owing. Both are displayed in the essay in Macmillan, 
which is worth studying if only for the skill with which it arrays rather 
commonplace remarks in an original dress. Carlyle, I have often thought, 
should be compared in literature to Rembrandt in art. He has the same 
peculiar power of seeing events in an exaggerated chiaroscuro. The high 
lights are concentrated on certain points and the great mass left in obscurity. 
This is equally conspicuous in his treatment of events and of characters. In 
this essay he says: “ What is the use of liberty? To the good man it isa 
blessing that he should develop his own character ; but to the bad man it 
is a curse ; he should be forced to do right and be thankful for the force.” 
This would be quite true if the world were as Mr. Carlyle sees it ; if there 
were a few heaven-born heroes with superhuman insight, and the rest of 
the world were purblind sinners creeping at their feet, and from ignorance 
as much as from vice continually plunging deeper into chaos and misery. 
But I don’t quite agree in this view. I think the heroes have a good 
deal of earth in their composition, and the common men a good deal of 
heavenly light ; I fancy that, on the whole, men are guided more by aspira- 
tions upwards than by their viler propensities, and that, consequently, it 
would never do to put whips into the bands of the heroes and let them 
drive the vile herd at their own free will. And I also admit that were it 
not for the existence of some virtue and some common sense in the masses, 
liberty would be as ridiculous as Mr. Carlyle represents it. It is to this same 
curious tendency of his imagination that many of Mr. Carlyle’s mistakes in 
other matters are owing. He loves the picturesque with his whole soul— 
the one eminent figure standing erect and well brought out from the back- 
ground—and, therefore, he talks the intolerable nonsense (I can call it by no 
other name), that he repeats from the “Iliad in a nutshell” about the 
American war. He refuses to see anything in slavery except “ permanent 


| Servitude ;” that is, an engagement for a life instead of a year, as though the 


other incidents of slavery were of no importance ; and further declares that 
this question of length of engagement was the only thing settled by the 
This points to another weakness which is a natural corollary of the 
first. He has a distrust, or rather an utter abhorrence, of the scientific view 
of history. He thinks that all questions are to be settled by “ insight,” i. ¢., 
by looking at things from a poetical or imaginative point of view and judg- 
ing by the picturesqueness of their appearance. If they group well, if the 
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light and shade are properly arranged, all is right; but he never dreams of 
the necessity of checking his impressions by any correcting statistics or by 
any careful induction ; he knows nothing of any theory of a gradual devel- 
opment of the human race, or of any weighing of the unseen social forces 
which are often the most important. History is to him a succession of kalei- 
doscopic pictures, not the gradual unrolling of a mighty scheme. Hence we 
find such extraordinary results as that in this essay he actually rests his 
hopes for England in our return to aristocracy. The English aristocrat is, 
he says, the politest man known, and therefore he falls down and begs him 
to come and save us. It wants something more than politeness or science 
(another cardinal virtue of theirs) to do this; it would require, amongst 
other things, that the world should roll back on its hinges ; that old ties and 
sentiments that have been decaying for centuries should start into new life. 
To one who looks upon history as a shifting phantasmagoria of picturesque 
scenes, that is a possibility ; to people who condescend to think and observe, 
it is as vain a fancy as that feudalism should revive, or that men should 
give up gunpowder and take to bows and arrows. If the laws of human 
nature should change, how nice it would be! 

I see that I have diverged into what you will perhaps care little about, a 
criticism of Mr. Carlyle as a writer; and yet I know not why it should not 
be as interesting as the thrice-told story with which I started—the criticism 
of the Reform bill. I began with the intention of saying more at length 
that with which I must now conclude, that your readers will find in Mr. 
Carlyle’s essay, after making allowance for the writer's eccentricities, a very 
powerful and valuable statement of a very general creed. He, with many 
other more temperate writers, thinks that we are beginning to shoot Niagara ; 
and notwithstanding his mournful views of politics in general, even he sees 
some hope in the approaching break-up of many antiquated pieces of hum- 
bug and conventionality. His hope, indeed, points in a very strange direc- 
tion when he fancies that the aristocracy will put together the new ship of 
state, to be pieced together from the fragments of the old one when the 
crash in the falls is over. But the concordance of this prophet of one 
extreme school with the opinions of many of the opposite persuasion is 
worth noting, and may lead to an appreciation of the true nature of the 
approaching change. 


Correspondence. 


A PLEA FOR THE UNOULTIVATED. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Str: We have had much good writing of late on the subject of culture, 
and much disputation as to the comparative merits of classical and scientific 
studies, yet it remains for one of the uncultivated to ask the question, ‘‘ What 
is the end you seek when you claim that culture is the highest aim to which 
we workers must aspire ?” 

Define your purpose—give us a scientific definition of your words. What 
is the culture for which you would have us all strive? 

If we take the popular estimation, we should probably find that in the 
minds of the greater number of people men would be sorted into four 
classes : 

1st. The scholars. In this class we should find placed the highest, those 
whose attainments are the furthest removed from present times and inter- 
ests, the learned Grecians, the scholars who have sucked in Latin with their 
mothers’ milk, who, having had placed before them the theory that the 
study of language is the best discipline of the mind, and having become 
great philologists, have therefore proved themselves the most able men. 

2d. The men of science, the great astronomers, the engineers, the chem- 
ists; but as these men come somewhat nearer to our everyday needs—since 
by the aid of the astronomer we sail ships with safety, and ships carry more 
cargo—since by the aid of the engineers we build railroads, and railroads 
only carry pork and cotton and the like—since the chemist only teaches us 


to make soap and to dye calico—we cannot feel that they are free from the | 
taint of material things: they are not lifted above the vulgar wants of what | 


theologians stigmatize as this corrupt body, and therefore they deserve not 
to be considered men of pure culture. 


3d. The men of affairs—merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, and arti- | 


sans—to whom a little culture may be possible in their leisure hours, but 
whose pursuits are not in harmony with it, whose aims are in their nature 


such as to preclude high culture, who are the mudsills of conventional so- | 
| devoted to the country and to liberty. 


ciety, and under whom come the 
4th class. The great mass of workers, who are the mud, the common 


clay, upon whom conventional society may set its feet, but who cannot par- | 
| sense of duty to the country. 


take in the culture which is the chief good to be attained in life. 


We, the uncultivated, the Philistines, as Matthew Arnold calls us, have | 
become so accustomed to this classification that we accept it without 


a protest, and even though most of us are engaged in pursuits by which 
the hungry are fed more bountifully and the naked are clothed more 
warmly than they would have been had we not worked out our vocation, 


some of us, I say, accept our doom as Philistines, and look up to the man | 
whose head is crammed with the knowledge of books, who has found in 
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the study of language the best development of the mind, as a superior being 
resting on a higher plane. 
_ Have we not a right to question the justice of this popular classification ? 
We know that, except for our work, the culture of the scholar who despises 
our pursuits would be impracticable. The first requirement of scholarship, 
unless in the rare case of the man of genius, is leisure, and leisure is not 
possible except from the accumulation of capital. Some one must labor, 
some one must trade, in order that the surplus result of labor may take the 
form of capital, on the income or principal of which the scholar may live 

This accumulation of capital, this process of consolidating labor for 
future use, this trade, commerce, manufacturing, and the like, absolutely 
demands an absorption, a persistent application of the intellect and of the 
time to such an extent as to render high culture, according to the ordinary 
use of the term, practically impossible. We must work, we must be Philis- 
tines whether we will or not, else there can be no culture either for us or 
for our critics who abuse us. 

We may have good manners, we may be polished men; but if culture 
consists in the development of the mind by its application to language, lit 
erature, science, or art, we can share in it to a very limited extent. 

But let us see if the scholar or the man of high culture can meet all 
the requirements. If he has fully cultivated his mind he should be able to 
use it, to apply it in any direction. Let us try him. 

Ask him what a dollar is and he can only tell you it isa coin. Its fune 
tion, its power, the intricate vet simple laws which govern its use among 
men, are to him as Greek to the Philistine. Yet mistakes as to the nature 
of the dollar have ruined nations and almost stopped the march of civiliza 
tion. Perhaps the historian can trace the ruin of a nation to a mistake in 
Greek, but to the Philistine such knowledge is not given. 

I challenge the man of pure culture, whose aim is culture, who has 
made the development of his intellectual faculties the study of his life, and 
absorbed in his books, has simply crammed his head with knowledge, none 
of which ever comes out to give “sweetness and light” to mankind. In 
what is his accumulation more worthy of praise than that of the avaricious 
man who accumulates capital? In one respect it is even less worthy of 
praise. The scholar must be supported by the labor of others ; he consumes 
the capital which some one else has gathered; but the avaricious man whe 
accumulates capital cannot, if he would, fail to benefit others. The accumu 
lation of his capital comes from its use, and no one will pay for its use 
except for his own gain. The user supplements his own labor with the 
capital of the miser, increasing his own share while he pays interest or 
profit on the capital. The use of capital promotes the abundance of com 
modities. 

In most cases your scholar or man of science will despise your question, 
“What is a dollar?” or profess, with some scorn, an utter inability to apply 
his mind to any such problem. ‘an 

I question much whether any problem in philology or science or mathe 
matics is a better exercise for the mind than are the problems which must 
be solved in trade, finance, and the collection of revenue. 

These are the questions which treat of the relations of men to each 
other, in which mistakes may be of such fatal character as to neutralize 
every effort of the teacher or the preacher to elevate human nature. 

Is it not time for the manufacturers, the merchants, the traders, and the 
artisans to assert their claim’? to prove that any culture which does not in 
clude them is incomplete? to demand that sociology, social science, political 
economy, the science of wealth, or by whatever name you may call the 
investigation of the laws of human relations, shall be included in every 
scheme of education ? x 

When this has been accomplished we may find merchants and traders 
and artisans no longer accepting their doom as Philistines, or weakly 
attempting to evade it by a smattering of literature or art, but claiming for 
themselves a position as high as that of others who now look down upon 
them; and claiming this position by virtue of a clear perception of the 
fact that by their work the abundance of things is increased, the comfort of 
humanity promoted, the leisure of the scholar made possible, and true cul 
ture, or, as it has been well defined by Arnold, sweetness and light, diffused 
among all, and not monopolized by a few. 

“A PHILISTINE,” 


MR. STANTON AND GENERAL GRANT. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 


Sm: I have just read your article on Mr. Stanton, and feel that I must 
thank you for it. You have, I assure you, but done justice to him. From the 
day he entered the War Office to the close, 1 have followed him with the 
best opportunities for observation, and I am sure the nation owes a debt it 
can never pay to him. As chairman of the Military Committee I was brought 
into intimate relations with Mr. Stanton. I saw him under all circam 
stances—in the hour of victory, in the day of disaster, and in these later 
times of anxiety and humiliation, and I can truly declare that he was an 
able, honest, and devoted statesman. Often rough in speech and act ; some 
times hasty and of necessity unjust, he was yet ever earnest, passionately 
It has been my fortune to know 
many public men during the trials through which we have passed, but no 
one has impressed upon my mind more evidences of being actuated by a 


I know that he remained in office for the past two years to do what he 
could to save what the country had done. He felt that it was a hard lot to 
be distrusted by friends, and we often talked the matter over. Some months 
ago he said to me : “I will not resign ; I will die in this room rather than 
leave my post of duty. I know I have done some good and prevented much 
evil, and our friends may see it when Iam gone.” He believed it was the 
duty of a public man, as well as a soldier, to sacrifice himself, if need be, for 
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the country. I honored and loved him for silently bearing the burden of stitution.” I think the meaning of your whole article might be condensed 

office and reproach. He gave the highest evidence of patriotism and unself- , into the following statement: “ Formerly the executive was despotic ; our 

ishness in staying in Johnson's cabinet. Government made the legislature coequal ; but it should simply have trans- 

Grant knew that Mr. Stanton remained in office for the sake of the ferred this despotic power from the President to Congress, and as this was 

country ; for he was present, only a few weeks ago, when Mr. Stanton spoke not done before, it had better be done now ; for this is only ‘a rapid develop- 
of these matters. They were friends, agreed in policy, and I am confident ment of the natural tendencies of the Constitution.’ ” 

(rant is acting from the same high motives. If so, he is making a great This view strikes a deadly blow at a written constitution, because, as 

sacrifice that should win our respect. If he is acting otherwise, for personal Congress represents the fluctuations of public opinion more rapidly than the 

ends, he is false to opinions I know he entertained only a few weeks ago. President or the Supreme Court, it is thereby entitled to rule them both. If 

Yours truiy, Henry WILson. Congress should not only pass upon the extent of its own power, but desig- 

Natick, Mass., Aug. 24, 1967, nate the particular officer to execute its own laws, what then? The abso. 

7 a en ; lute rights of every one would be in.the control of the majority, and we 

* would instantly have to adopt the plan row accepted in England, and give 

0O-ORDINATE DEPARTMENTS, the minority areeateiien. This minority would either limit the mon na of 

To toe Epiror or Tue Nation: the majority, or it would not. If it would, we would still have a constitu- 

tion, but one uncertain and precarious. If it would not, then the majority 

could justly pass upon my right to breathe. 

Is not a written constitution in which the extent of government [is clearly 

ned], and a body of judges [appointed] to pass upon that extent, better 

than this? That the day may come when every man will be a Jaw unto 

himself I trust and believe; but “ why were laws made, but that we’re 


Sin: In your issue of August 29 you say, in your first editorial, “The real 
value of the doctrine of the equality of the departments is twofold. The first | 
is historical, fhat it freed, as we have said above, the legislature and the defi 
jadiciary from the eontrol of the executive, in which in past ages they had 
always been. To a superficial view the legislature appears the weakest of | 


the three ; its power is latent, but i¢ is there, ready to be called into actual | 165 by nature ?” and until we cease so to be, a written constitution, with 
exercise ; and he is either a very brave or a very foolish man who ventures 


in the light of historical experience to provoke it. The ignominious over- | ite three departments, each supreme in ite own sphere, will be the hope, the 


throw of the President by Congress is not, therefore, a political revolution, | only hope, of FREEDOM. 
but the effect of a rapid development of the natural tendencies of the Con- PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 5, 1867, 
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i " LOVE AND WISDOM. By Emanve.t SwEpDENBORG. 
Fhe Grent Bock on Americas Ast and Astists. From the original Latin, as edited by Dr. J. F. I. 


THE ARTISTS; American Artist Life. By Henry T. TuckeRMAN. Comprising | : \ , 
THE, BOOK OF, Critical Sketches of American Artists; preceded by an Historical Account of the Rise Tare.. Translated by R. N. Foster. One vol. demi 


and Progress of Art in America. With an Appendix ee! an gceouns of Hotatle ae and, Pri- 8vo, cloth extra, price $2. 
vate Collections; with a fine Portrait on eteel of D. Huntington, Pres. N. A. D. n one volume large i - x ‘ 
octavo, about 600 pages, cloth extra, gilt top, price $5. ‘ MESS ops My ~ | MISSOURI AS IT IS IN 1867. An Illus- 
*,* This work will comprise a large amount of interesting information covering the whole field o meri- , : : , ; : 
can Art; attractive, if not indispensable, not only to Artists, Amateurs, and Collectors of Paintings, but to trated Historical Gazetteer of Missouri, embracing the 
every intelligent reader. Geography, History, Kesources, and Prospects; the 
N.B.—A few copie* will be printed on LaRe#-papeR for extra illustration. Price $12 to subscribers only. Mineralogical and Agricultural Wealth and Advan- 
Twenty-five copies will be printed in quarto, with extra photographs. Price $30. Early application necessary | tages ; the Population, Business Statistics, Public In- 


to secure copies of either of these editions. xpected to be ready in September. . 
| stitutions, etc., of each county in the State. Il- 
A PSFubios- OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF ARTISTS IN THEIR lustrated with numerous original engravings. By 


v0," > i “The Book of 2 . ; 
10S, Royal Svo, The same in quarto, to match the large-paper copies of * The Book of Artists Maran H. Panxen, sathor of “Iowa 20 it is,” etc., 
A New Work of Art for Presentation. etc. Complete in one volume royal 8vo, cloth, price 


THE LECENDE OF ST. GWENDOLINE : With eight beautiful Photographs from original | $3 50. 
“Drawings made expressly for this work by J. W. EaNINGER. Qaarto, cloth extra, $10; morocco extra, $15. 8 “4 aon Ronee ” 
heveiieas Leatertde Pesan. A MANUAL OF MARINEINSURANCE. By 


THE LANDSCAPE BOOK: By American Artists and American Authors. Comprising 16 fine en- MANLeyY Hopkins, author of * A Hand-book of Aver- 
zravings on steel from original paintings by Durand, Church, Cole, Kensett, Cropsey. Letterpress by age,” etc., etc. One vol. royal 8vo, printed on super- 
ryant, Bayard Taylor, Tuckerman, Hillard, Street, etc. Small folio, cloth extra, $8; morocco extra, $12. fine paper, cloth, price £5. 
PORTIA: and other Tales illustrative of the Early Days of rig y+ Heroines. By Mrs. CowpEn | o. 
CLARKE. With four engravings on steel. 12mo, cloth extra, $3; gilt edges, $3 50. , Le msiad 
THE GHOST. A Christmas Story. By W. D. O'Connor. With illustrations by THos. Nast. 16mo. | IN PREPARATION : 
IMPORTANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE. | FIGHTING THE FLAMES. A Tale of the 
G. P. Putnam & Sons will also publish in September, ' London Fire Brigade. By R. M. BaALuantyne, author 
HAYON’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. of “The Wild Man of the West,” “The Coral Isl- 
The new (English) Edition, by Bensamtn Vincent. To which is added an American Supplement, contain- * «The Red Eric.” etc. With illustrations. 
ing about 200 additional pages, including American Topics and a Copious Biegraphical Index. By G. P. ands, wee ms —. v 
Putnam, A.M. In one very large volume of more than 1,000 pages. Price $8 50; half calf, $10 50. DEVEREUX. A Tale. By Sir EpwaRD BuL- 
*,* This is the most comprehensive and reliable book of reference in this department ever published. The " . “a 9 
last English edition of the original work is given entire, together with American additions which were essen- weR Lytton. The Globe Edition. Complete in one 
tial to the completeness of a volume which is marvellous for its fulness and accuracy. No good library can vol. 16mo. With frontispice. Tinted paper, green 
dispense with this volume. The English edition heretofore imported by Mesers. Appleton will, by special morocco cloth. 


arrangement, be hereafter published by Putnam & Son with the American Supplement. 
THE AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. THE STORY OF WALDEMAR KRONE'S 
Including a Copious Biographical Index. By G. P. Putnam. 8vo, $1 5v. YOUTH. By H. F. Ewaxp. 
A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of 1867. : 
THE WORLD’S PROCRESS: A Manual of Dates connected with the History of every Age and for sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
Nation, and the Progress of Society in Knowledge and the Arts. Both alphabetically and synchronistically | mai}, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
arranged ; continued to Angust, 1867. With a colored chart. Designed for the counting-room, for teachers, | 7 











state, and for universal reference. By G. P. Putnam, A.M. In one vol. large 12mo, cloth, $3 50; half | J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
calf, $5. i - 7 
*,* More than 10,(00 copies of this Manual have been sold. | PUBLISHERS, f 

HUMAN LIFE: Its Duration, Conditions, and Limitation. By W. Sweretrzer, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. | Philadelphia. 

in Sept. - —— - ——- -—— 
CREECE AND ITS RESOURCES. By the Greek Minister to the United States. Svo, paper, | PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 

7 centa. n Sept. | 
The Monthly “ KNICK ERBOCKER " Edition of IRVINC’S WORKS. To be issued | PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

in 25 monthly volumes, beginning with October 1, 1857. See Prospectus. 

Now ready. 


TRAVELLERS’ NOTES, in both Hemispheres and Elsewhere. 16mo, cloth, $1. Have just received an extensive variety of their well 
- FOUND AND LOST,’’ and other Maga Stories. 16mo, cloth, $1. (Ready.) known standard editions of 
WHAT IS FREE TRADE?” By Emme Watter. 12mo, $1. (Ready. i i 
2 2mo, $1. . | copal Prayer- 
“2s PLURIBUS UNUM ;’’ or, American Nationality. 12mo, $1. (Ready.) | The Bible, American Ep esse ay 
Important Works Published for Subscribers. } Books, and Church Services, 
GEN. GREENE’S LIFE AND WRITINGS, By his Grandson, Prof. Geo, W. Greene, In three | fp all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the 


| 
. s > . | : 
ABOUT BABIES ; COOD-LOOKING PEOPLE, nd other Social Essays. 16mo, cloth, " EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
! 


*,* Volume I. will be issued about the 15th of November, fall trade, which they now offer for sale at the lowest im 
THE LIFE, SPEECHES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HON. DANIEL s, PURE PHC 
DICKINSON, late Senator of the U, 8, from New York, etc, Edited by his brother, Hon, Joun R, ' LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


Dickinson, 2 vols. Syo, with photographic portralt, price $10. Jn Octoder, 626 Broadway, N. Y: 


Th 








Sept. 12, 1867] 
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CHAS. SCRIBNER 


EDUCATIONAL 


CUYOT’S CEOCGRAPHIES AND MAPS. 


*,* ‘‘ Incomparably superior to anything published.” 
—Prof. Agassiz. 

*,* ‘One of the ablest physical geographers of the 
world.”’"— Prof. J. D. Dana. 


_*s* “Greatly superior to any work of the kind pub- 
lished." —Prof. Joseph Henry. 


The astonishing success which Prof. Guyot’s Geogra- 
phical Text-books have already achieved (over one hun- 
dred thousand copies having been sold in the eleven 
months since their first publication) is the most emphat- 
ic endorsement possible of their pre-eminent merits. 
Hundreds of our leading instructors, including some of 
the most distinguished scientific minds of this country, 
and indeed of the world, have emphatically endorsed 
them as containing the mony ee and the only philosophi- 
cal method of developing Geography as a science. he 
Text-books are rapidly finding their way into the school- 
rooms throughout the country; and from all those into 
which they have been introduced we have emphatic and 
unanimous testimony that they have made the study of 
Geography a pleasure instead of tedious drudgery, and 
that scholars of all ages pursue it with a zest and en- 
thusiasm to which they were strangers under the old sys- 


tem of learnin by rote. 
DIATE GEOGRAPHY has just been 





The INTER 
added to this series. While this manual is a complete 
course in itself for pupils leaving school at an early age, 
it forms a most desirable preparation for the study of the 
Common School Geography. The book is amply pro- 
vided with questions and exercises for the pupil and 
with notes for the teacher, so that the intelligent in- 
structor can derive from this little volume alone all that 
is characteristic of Prof. Guyot’s Geography. The series 
includes the following Text-books: 


I. 
PRIMARY; or, INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Il. 
THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
II, 
COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


TO TEACHERS, 


Teachers desiring to examine these Text-books can 
ge them of the Publishers at the following prices : 

he Primary, T5c.; the Common School Geography, 
$1 50; the Intermediate Geography, $1; or the three 
books will be sent together to teachers for $3. 

*,.* Pamphlets, containing testimonials from instruc- 
tors who have practically tested Prof. Guyot’s Geographi- 
cal Text-books, will be sent to any address. 


PROF. GUYOT’S PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WALL MAPS. 


These maps are issued in a style ir to atiy others 
produced in this country, and are the only ones which 
deserve to be recommended for use in schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges. 

The Larece series ($71 per set) comprises nine maps, 
ranging in size from 4 x 5 to 10 x 6 feet. 

The INTERMEDIATE series (#38 50 per set) comprises 
eight maps, one 5 x 6 feet, and the others 4 x 5 feet. 

The Primary series ($18 per set) is neatly arranged in 
a portfolio. 

The CLAsstcaL maps include those of the Roman Em- 
pire, of Ancient Greece, and of Italia, each 6 x 8 feet in 
size, and sold for $15 each, or $45 per set. 

*,* Any of these maps, exceptin 
the Primary set, may be purchased singly. 

*,* Pamphlets containing full descriptions of these 
maps may be procured on application to the publishers. 





A COMPANION TO “WHY NOT.” 





Just PUBLISHED. 


iS IT 1 
A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 
By Pror. H. R. Storer, M.D. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
ALSO, 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


By Rev. Joun Topp, D.D. 
1é6mo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


9 


NEW EDITIONS. 
WHY NOT? A Book for Every Woman. By 


the author of “Is it I*’ 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 


cloth, $1. 


SERPENTS IN THE DOVE’S NEST. By! 


Rey. Joun Topp, D.D., author of “* Woman's Rights.” 
16mo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers, and sent by 
mail post-paid on receipt of price, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston, 





those belonging to | 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR COLLECES AND 
HICH-SCHOOLS. 


Mesers. CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. also invite the | 
attention of College Faculties and Professors, as well as | 
Instructors in High-Schools, public and private, to the | 
following vainable works, which have been already | 
adopted as Text-books—some in one, some in another, of | 
the following institutions: Harvard University, Yale 
College, Princeton College, Williams Coliege, Dartmouth 
College, Columbia College, University of Virginia, Beloit | 
College, Wis., and others. | 


& CO’S | 
| 
| 


ENCLISH LANCUACE AND urvera- 
TURE. 


LECTURES OF HON. GEO. P. MARSH. The English 
Language. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 700 peees. &. 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, AND OF THE EARLY LITERATURE | 
IT EMBODIES. 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, $3. 

MAX MULLER’S LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE. Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 1 vol. large 12mo, cloth, 416 pages, 


$2 50. 
THE SAME, ay Series. 1 vol. large 12mo, cloth, 


622 pases. $3 50. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH; orn, GLIMPSES OF THE 
INNER LIFE OF OUR LANGUAGE. By M. ScueLe 
De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
the Varese of Virginia. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 50. 

CRAIK’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Compendious 
History of English Literature and of the English 
Language, from the Norman Conquest. With numer- 
ons specimens. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, $7 50. 

PROF. CLARK’S OUTLINE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the ase of Stu- 
dents. 1 vo). 12mo0, $1 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enla 1 vol. Svo, $2 50. 

THE FO:DERALIST, wit stiogeneates and Histori- 
cal Introduction and Notes. By Henny B. Dawson. 
With portrait. 1 vol. 8vo, 740 pages, $3 75. 

University Eprrion of the fame, containing the text 


only. 1 vol. 

PROFESSOR PERRY’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 50. 

PRCFESSOR DAY'S LOGIC. Compo-ition and Rhet- 
oric, Elements of Logic, comprising the Doctrine of 
Laws and Products of Thought, and the Doctrine of 
Method, together with Logical Praxis. Designed for 
classes and for private study. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50, 

THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1 50. (Just ready.) 

THE iy OF DISCOURSE. 1 vo). 12mo, $1.50. (Jnst 
ready. 

OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE, By ArcuiBaLp ALEX- 
ANDER, D.D., late Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY. For High-Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, and other Seminaries of 
Learning, and for the general reader. Over 500 fine 
illustrations. 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, $3. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO INSTRUCTORS.—Upon wpeatet 
of one-half the prices named above, any of these books 
will be sent to instructors who may wish to examine 
them with a view to introduction into the institutions 
with which they are connected. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





TO LAWYERS AND STUDENTS. 

HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, ‘ 

BROOME STREET, NEW 


HAVE NEARLY READY 


‘PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW, 
| OF CONTRACTS. 


By THERON METCALF, LL.D., late one of the Asso- 
que oe of the Supreme Judicial Court of Masea- 
usetts. 





459 YORK, 





| OnE VoL. Svo, PRICE $4 50. 





|\NEW CLEE-BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. | 
| THE GREETING: Acollection of Glees, Choruses, and | 
arate ae By L. O. Emerson, author of * The Jubi- 
late,” ‘“‘Harp of Judah,” “Golden Wreath,” “ Merry 
| Chimes,’ etc. The pieces contained in this book are | 
nearly allnew. A oe number have been contributed | 
by Mr. L. H. Southard, and the whole will be found to 


possess unuzual attractions for Societies, Clubs, and Am- 
| ateur Singers, Price $1 a. $19 por dozen, Matied post- 
| paid, LIVER D N ., Boston; C, H, DIT- 


N & CO., 711 Broadway, New York, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
A TREATISE ON THE 


AMERICAN LAW OF EASEMENTS 
AND SERVITUDES. 


By EMORY WASHBURNE, LL.D, 


Second edition. Law sheep, $7 5). 


In the present edition the author has incorporated 
about a hundred pages into the text of the work, and has 
endeavored to collect for reference every case to which 
he had accese, which had been decided, upon the subjects 
of which it treats, before the volume went to pres= 


ALSO, 
A Manual of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 
By Timotuy Farrar 


8vo, pp. 544, cloth, $3 50 





NEARLY READY 
CURTIS ON THE LAW OF PATENTS. 
SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF ROBERT 
C. WINTHROP FROM 182 TO 1887 
SPEECHES AND PAPERS RELATING 
THE REBELLION. By Groner 8. Bowrwe... 


GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. New Edition. 
Vols. I. and IIT. 
UNITED STATES 

By Lewis Heyu. 


New Educational Works 
READY IN SEPTEMBER 


A MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON FOR BE- 


TO 


COMMERCIAL DIGEST. 


GINNERS. Comprising a Grammar, Reader, and 
Glossary. By 8. M. Suvre, Pref. in Columbia Col- 
lege. $1 50. 


BEGINNING FRENCH. Exercises in Pro- 
nouncing, Spelling, and Translating. Arranged from 
the 40th edition of Abn’s French Course and the 
10th Paris edition of Beleze Syllabaire. 
edition, 60 cents. 


EASY FRENCH READING. Being Selec- 
tione of historical tales and anecdotes, arranged with 
copions foot-notes, containing translations of the 
principal words, a progressive development of the 
forms of the verb, with designations of the use of pre 
positions and particles, and the idioms of the lun 
guage. By Prof. E. THornron Fisnen. $1. 

LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CLAS 
SIQUE ; précédée de legons sur la littérature fran 
gaise depuis see origines. Tirées des matinées lit 
téraires d’'Edonard Mennedvet, a l‘usage des Maisons 
d'Education Américaines. $1 75. 

LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEM- 
PORAINE. Receuil en prose et en vers de morceaux 
empruntés aux ¢crivains les plus renommés du XiXe 
siécle. Avec des notices biographiques et littéraires 
part Poitevin, Roche, Grangier, Vaperean, etc. $1 50. 

MISS YONGE’S LANDMARKS OF HIS- 
TORY. Vol. Il. Mippie Ages. $1 50. Vol. Ll. 
MOoDERN History (in preparation). 


New enlarged 


Single copies of the above books sent, post-paid, to 
teachers, for examination, on receipt of one-half of the 
retail price. Liberal terms made for introduction. 

Complete descriptive Catalogue, principally of Books 
for the study of the Modern Languages, sent gratis on 
application, 


——- 


LEYPOLOT & HOLT, Publishors, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 
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New Books Reapy THIs WEEK. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1443 & 445 Broapway, New York, 


Will publish the following important Books, on the 5th 
September: 


WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE. 
1 vol. 12mo0, cloth, price $1 25. 

**We find gleaming from the text of Cervantes all that 
ia knightly and noble. This volume is a selection of the 
choicest proverbs and witticisms contained in Don Quix- 
ote.”’ 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE INSPI- 
RATION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. By T. 
F. Cortis, D.D., late Professor of Theology in the 
University at Lewisburg, Pa. One volume 12mo, 
cloth, $2 

This work contains the most complete and impartial 
synopsis and review of all the chief modern theories of 
inspiration extant 

They are classified in reference to the importance they 
attach to the Divine or to the Zuman Element in Inspira- 
tion. Of the former, thue* covsidered are the Roman Ca- 
tholic view, the Modern Hi.. surch, the Orthodox Prot- 
estunt Theory, verbal or dynamical. Of those which 
ignore the Divine Element, Strauss, Baur, Renan, Theo- 
dore Parker. Opinions mediating between the two, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, Neander, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Pye 
Smith, Coleridge, Arnold, Stanley, Colenso, Dr. Davidson, 
Robertson, Farrar. Fxfernal Difficulties as to the Infal- 
libility of the Old Testament, its Chronology, Geology, 
the Antiquity of Man, Six Days. J/nternal Difficulties, 
Documentary, and Anonymous Character of many booke, 
Formation of the Canon. Teachings of the Vew Testa- 
mentas to the Inspiration of the Old. How far is Infalli- 
bility claimed for the New Testament Inspiration by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul’ The Genealogies, 
the Synopsis. Dangers of Giving up Everything. Ten- 
dencies to Rationalism and to Mysticism. Authority in 
Religion. The Paraclete. New Testament Documents. 
True View of Inspiration. Its Bearing on Existing De- 
nominations. Proofs of Divine Authority of Christianity 
indicated. 

ON THE 6TH OF SEPTEMBER. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. By Her- 
BERT SPENCER, author of * Social Statics,’ ** Easays,”’ 
etc. Volume Il. 12mo, 565 pages, price $2 50. 

“Mr. Spencer is equally remarkable for his search after 





first principles; for his acute attempts to decompose 

mental phenomena into their primary elements; and for 

his broad generalizations of mental activity, mindin con- 
nection with instinct, and all the analogies presented by 
life in its universal aspects.’"’°—Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view. 

ON THE 7TH OF SEPTEMBER. 

HOME LIFE. A JOURNAL. By Evizapeta 
M. SEweE.., author of ** Amy Herbert,” ‘‘ A Glimpse 
of the World,” etc. One volume 12mo, cloth, $2. 

This tale was written with the wish to illustrate not 
only a few fundamental principles of education, but also 
the difficulties and disappointments attendant apon the 
endeavor to carry them out under ordinary circumstances 
and among ordinary people. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE 

IRON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, Theoretically and Practically considered, in- 
cluding descriptive details of the Ores, Fuels, and 
Fluxes employed, the Preliminary Operation of Cal- 





cination, the Blast, Refining, the Puddling Furnaces, 
Envines and Machinery, and the various processes in 
Union, ete. etc. By W. Truran. Second edition. Re 
vised from the Manuscripts of the late Mr. Truran by 
J. Arthur Phillips, author of “A Manual! of Metal- 

lurgy.’’ and William H. Dorman, C.E. 1 volume large | 
8vo, illustrated with 84 plates, price $10, 

** Mr. Truran’s work is really the only one deserving 
the name of a treatise upon and text-book of the Iron 
Manufacture of the kingdom. It gives a most compre- 
hensive and minute exposition of present practice, if the 
term may be applied to iron manufacture as distinguished 
from strictly professional subjects. The author does not 
go out of his way to theorize upon how iron should be 
or may be made, but he describes how it is made in all 
the iron districts of the kingdom.’’— Fngineer. 

A NEW EDITION OF 
THE FOREIGN TOUR or Messrs. BROWN, 
JONES, AND ROBINSON ; being the History of what 
they Saw and Did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Illustrated with eighty pages of Comical 
Plates. 1 volume 4to, price $6. 

* Probably no volume ever issued from the press pos- 
sesses the same amountof genuine humor. The illustra- 
tions are drawn to the life, and any one who has visited 
the Continent of Europe will recognize the scenes as 
real.” 





Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. 
BENEDICT'S 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT TIME- 
TABLE 


FOR SEPTEMBER, NOW READY, 





Office, 95 Liberty Street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 


HAVE NOW READY 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE BROWN PAPERS. By Artnur SKETCEH- | 


LEY. Reprinted from Fun. In which Mrs. Brown re- 
Jates her visits to and her opinions—freely expressed 

on The Royal Academy, The Derby, The Opera, The 
Dramatic Fete, The Franchise, The Old Bailey, The 
Emperor of the French, Domestic Servants, House- 
keeping, The County Court, Society, Neighborly 
Visits, etc. 12mo, sewed, with fancy cover, 50 cents. 
F NEW EDITION OF 

MRS. BROWN’S VISIT TO THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. By Artruur SKETCHLEY, author of 
“The Brown Papers.”’ In which Mrs. Brown records 
her views and experiences of the people she met and 
the places she visited, her haps and mishaps; and her 
true Cockney disgust at Mossoo’s failings in the Eng- 
lish language. 

IN 2 VOLS. DEMY 8voO, EXTRA CLOTH, $12. 

LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: Illustrative 
of the History of the Civil and Military Services of 
British India, including Biographical Sketches of 
Lord Cornwallis, Sir Jonn Malcolm, the Honorabie 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander Burnes, Captain 
Arthur Conolly, Major Eldred Pottinger, Major D'Arcy 
Todd, Sir Henry Lawrence, General James Neill, and 
Brigadier-General John Nicholson. By Joun WILLIAM 
KaYE, author of ** The History of the War in Afghan- 
istan,” “ The History of the Sepoy War,” etc. 

THE CHEAPEST EDITION ISSUED OF 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; com- 
prising a series of epistolary correspondence and 
conversations with many eminent persons, and vari- 
ous original pieces of his composition, with a chron- 
ological account of his studies and numerous works. 
The whole exhibiting a view of Literature and Liter- 
ary Men in Great Britain for nearly half a century. 
New edition, with illustrations, 526 crown 8vo pages, 
beautifully printed on fine toned paper, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price $1 75. 

IN IMPERIAL 8VO, EXTRA CLOTH, PRICE $10, 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST OF 
CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 
Game, Game-Birds, and Fish of that Country. By 
Mason W. Ross Kine. With six beautiful Chromo- 
lithographs and numerous Wood Engravings. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAPERS FOR 

THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 

THE DIAMOND ROSE: A Life of Love and 
Duty. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ CITOYENNE 

JACQUELINE.” 

PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS, ete. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edge, price $2. An ele- 
gant Gift Book for Young Ladies. 

NEW EDITION. 

GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. A 
Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By WiLiiam 
Lerren, D.D., late Principal and Primarius Professor 
of Theology, Queen’s College, Canada. With twelve 
plates and numerous wood engravings. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2 25. 

ELEGANTLY PRODUCED. 

THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. From the 
French of EMiLe Souvestre. Crown 8vo, green vel- 
lum cloth, gilt edges, price $2. 

“Unlike so many romance writers of his country, 
Souvestre was filled from an early age with the desire not 
of amusing only, but of purifying and elevating his fel- 
low-creatures.”’— The Preface. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By the late 
ALEXANDER VINET, author of “ Vital Christianity,” 
etc. In post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 

NEW ED?TION, IN CROWN 8VO, PRICE $2. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. From 
the Text and with the Notes and Glossary of Tuomas 
TYRWHITT. Illustrated by Corbould. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


THE BROADWAY, 


NO. 1, FOR SEPTEMBER, 
CONTAINING : 


1. BRAKESPEARE; orn, THE FORTUNES OF A FREE 
LANCE, By the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
With a full-page illustration by G. A. Pasquier. 

Cnapter I. Twenty Years Back. 
II. Matched, not Mated. 
Itl. The Working of the Rescript. 
IV. The Breediny of the Bastard. 
V. Ann Hagarene. 
2. CHARMIAN. By Ropert BucHanan. 
3. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By Jonn Hot- 
* LINGSHEAD. 

4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. With 
eight illustrations. 

5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN 





POETRY. By W. Crark RussE.u. 


Sept. 12, 1867 


6. FLO’S FATE. By CLement W. Scort. 

7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By Rev. J. C. M. BE.Liew. 
Wirth a full-page iilustration by R. C. HULME 

8. FALLING IN LOVE. By the author of ** The Gentle 
Life.” 


9. IN THE SEASON. By Epmunp Yates. With a 
full-page illustration. 

10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By Rev. C. W. Denson. 

11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. BurNnanp. 

12. AMARANTH. By Savite CLARKE. ; 


— 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, 
and The Broadway, London. 
Aad sale and Subscribers’ names received by all Book- 
sellers. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
FALL BULLETIN OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
SMITH’S COMPLETE ETYMOLOGY. $1 25. 


This work differs from its predecessors in this de- 
partment in the attention paid derivatives from 
other sources than the Latin and Greek. 

WORMAN'S ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. $1 50. A complete course on a new 
and striking plan. 

SILBER’S LATIN READER. $1 50. Lexi- 
con, Notes, and References to all the leading Latin 
Grammars. 

LORD BACON’S ESSAYS. $1 75.* Edited 
by J. R. Borp. For critical reading in schools, and a 
standard classic for all. 

STEELE’S SIMPLIFIED CHEMISTRY. 
$1 50. A fonrteen weeks’ course for schools which 
have only aterm for the study. Designed to make 
the study popular. 

JEWELL’S GRAMMATICAL DIAGRAMS. 
$1.* An exhaustive explanation and defence of the 
Diagram method of teaching English Grammar (the 
only true system), with additional exercises. 

MONK’S DRAWING-BOOKS. Each 40c. 
Nowready. Studies of animals, studies of landscape. 
To be complete in six numbers. 





Sample copies of these School-books (* excepted) will 
be sent to any teacher for examination, with purpose of 
introduction if approved, on receipt of one-half the ad- 
vertised price. 

For further information consult Descriptive Catalogue 
(free) or Jilustrated Educational Bulletin (ten cents per 
annum), publishers’ official organ. 


A. S&S. BARNES & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 
DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(FormMERLY C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up stTarrs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 





To Principals of Schools and College 
Students. 
DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 

Recently, for six years previous to July, 1865, Principal 
of the Collegiate School, Boston, Author of many well- 
known Classical, Historical, and Philosophical Works, 
having at length recovered from the long and severe ill- 
ness which caused him to resign his position in Boston, 
will be happy to teach classes, or deliver courses of lec- 
tures in first-class schools. 

He will also continue to read with private pupils for 
the English and American universities. The success of 
his pupils in the Honor Examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge is well known and well attested. 

Dr. H. refers, inter alios, to the Rev. President Barnard 
and Professor Drisler, Columbia College; Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Vinton: Rev. Dr. Houghton. 

Address Box 419, P. O., Brooklyn. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 
Eighteen Instructors, Eight Departments, $300 a year. 
No Extras, except Piano Music. Term opens Sept. 9 


Lewis’s Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gent: 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 


REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCH ITEcCTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 

laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 

M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 

Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 

Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and magnening 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. G. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New YORE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Lllinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 

Address CHAS, W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Assets, - * * = » 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 381, 1966. 


AGE. 


NAME. 





RESIDENCE. OccvuPaTION, AMOUNT 

INSURED 

39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mas-., Tailor, 2.150 
35 Chas. S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
25 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5.000 
37 John A. Curtis New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2.500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me. Master Mariuer, 8,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,008 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 Eden P_ Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2.000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, —. Ihk., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N., Y., Lock Manufacturer, 3,000 
31 | D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
57 Sam]. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2,500 
40 Charles Lins Ashland, Pa Druggist, 8,000 
2% | ~~ Francis Fischer, Louisville, 1 Hatter, 5.000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1,500 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. ¥., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2.008 
26 Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Henry Fishback. Carlinville, Ill., Merchant, 3,000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1,00 
30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2,500 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il., Cigar Manufacturer, } 2,000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., Stone Cutter, } 2,000 
30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, L., Wife, 2,000 
35 Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
19 George H. —— Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000 
38 | Issachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1,500 
7 | Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
30 | Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 


\ 





STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
Vice-Pres’t. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 
139 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

1 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 
Cash Capital.....-........-. $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Dec. |, 1866.....$1,635,932 69 


Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake, 
Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 
DIRECTORS : 


Jeremiah V. Spader, 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel W. Burtis, 
Danie} F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 


OFFICES: { 


Stephen Crowell, 
A. V. Stout, 
J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicka, 
A, Frothingham, 
eorge W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
das. 8S. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 


Edgar W. Crowell, 
Danie} Ayres, 
Harold Dollner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 


Edwin Beers William P. Beale, 
Ethelbert 8. Mills, Thos. H. Rodman, 
Ezra Baldwin, Wm. B Kendall, 


Nathan T. Beers, James H. Elmore, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr. Ben. F. Wardwell, 
Angustus Studweil, A. B. England, 
Gilbert Sayres, Daniel H. Gregory, 
William A. Budd, Rufus R. Graves. 
William M. Vail, 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SuRP.LUs, JULY 1, 1866, - - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 48 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 





P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


WINSTON, 


LIFE 


F. 8. PRESIDENT. 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 


Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all eurplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 
~~ FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
50 WATERMAN STREET, ProvipEnce, R. I. 


Secretaries. 


The next school year will commence TUESDAY, mae 
10. The school aims to secure physical development, in- 
tellectual discipline and culture, and an earnest religious 
character. The best facilities are provided for the health 
of its pupils, for a thorough course of instruction in 
ectentific, literary, and art studies, and for the genial in- 
fluence of a Christian home. Number of family pupils 
limited to sixteen. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 
Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, 
Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 

'E. A. CIBBENS’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

| HARVARD ROOMS, 

Sixth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. 
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Mr. H. L. BATEMAN takes pleasure in announcing that 
he will give a season of the world-famous Operas Bouffes 
by the well-known composer Offenbach, to commence on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, at the above-named The- | 
atre. 

He has secured the services of the most talented and 
accomplished Musical Comedians, Chorus, and Musicians, | 
among whom he mentions the prima donna, 

MLLE. LUCILE TOSTEE, 
a lady of recognized musical and dramatic genius, and 
leading artiste of the Bonffes Parisiennes. This lady 
will make her entrée in the character of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, 

in the great Comic Opera of that name now performing 
in Paris and other Continental Cities with a success 
heretofore unprecedented. 

Subscribers wishing boxes for the season are respect- 
fully informed that the books will be opened on TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 10, at the French Theatre. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Newsure, N. Y. 








| Location pleasant and healthfal. 
for French and Music. 
Fall Term commences September 18. 


MISS H. M. PARKHURST, Principal. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1,527 aND 1,529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. i 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Inatitute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College. 

GOVERNING BOARD.—President Woolsey, Profes- 
sore J. D. Dana, W. A. Norton, C. 8. Lyman, B. Silliman, 
W. D. Whitney, G. J. Brush, D. C. Gilman, 8. W. John- 
son, W. H. Brewer, A. P. Rockwell, D. C. Eaton, O. C. 
Marsh, and A. E. Verrill. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY.—Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 
i) Metallurgy, Agriculture, Geology and Natural History, 
a with the Modern Languages. 

" EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE.—July 16 and 
September i1, 1867. 
For circulars address 


Prof. D. C. CILMAN, 
Secretary of the School. 
New Haven, Conn., June, 1867. 


Superior advantages 

























MARVIN & CO’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 


Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 



























265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


aa 


Principal Warehouses: { 


Surpasees all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautifal stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count vffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Graud Street, 
Williamsburgh. 


ce 












EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 
} 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
6% Broadway, New York, 


Awarded over Eighty-two Competitors the Highest Pre- 
mium, 






A Go”p MEDAL, 


For the perfection of wore 
Machines—the only Gold Me 
facture. 


Machines and Button-Hole 
al for that branch of manu- 









FRENCH THEATRE. 


The Nation. 
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“OUT OF THE RUT.” 


“ EVERYTHING USEFUL WAS AT SOME TIME 
NEW.” 


The New or American 


VERSUS 


The Old or European System. 


1,110 POLICIES! THE FIRST YEAR 
WITHOUT A LOSS!!! 


‘“*GOLD WILL ALWAYS FIND A READY MARKET.” 


28" Thoughtful persons are invited to examine the 


plans of the 


AMERICAN 


POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, N. Y.; 


for from this Company each class of persons RECEIVES 
precisely the advantages to which it is entitled. 

In other companies, tendencies to longevity inure 
wholly to the advantage of the short-lived class—in 
this, solely to the benefit of those who possess such ten- 


dencies. 


This just result is gained by making premiums accord- 
ing to the class of life to which a person belongs, and 
also by returning the surplus only when earned by pre- 
miums and their interest. 

Why, then, should the long-lived pay large, when entitled 
to smaller premiums ? 

Why should they receive small, when entitled to iarger 
returns of surplus ? 

The Assurance, therefore, is threefold to the family in 
case of death ; to the assured, in case of long life, a cash 
income for his declining years and security of fands 


already invested ; for there are no forfeitures. 


The progressive features of this Company are therefore 


just; they are correct; they are scientific; they work 


well; they work easily. 


The Old was good, the Newis better. Do not accept 


because New, nor distrust because not Old nor Transat- 


lantic, but examine. Send for a Circular. 
> 


INSURANCE CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* AGENTS WANTED WHEREVER THEY ARE 
NOT. 


BANCROFT, President. 
GUNN, M.D., Surg.-in-Chief. 
LAMBERT, Agent-in-Chief. 

FROST, Treasurer. 


FRED. SHONNARD, Secretary. 


B. F. 
A. N. Executive 
T. 8. Boara. 
C. H. 


























FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
BECGCRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; 
Cane and W Seat Chairs. 


We keep the snegost variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MAcHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE §. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 


Having ag ons increased our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, we now hope to be able to meet the growing demand 
for our pianos. 
*,* Mark well the name and locality. 











OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


& SONS TRIUMPHANT, 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded : 
THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 

this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 

of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 


Paris, July 20, 1867 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 
First on the list in Class X. 


STEINWAY 





MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 
Grorces Kastner, } 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 


Ep. HANSLICK, of the 
International Jury. 


F. A. GrvaERT, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER, 
The original certificate, together with “ thé official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street,New 





York. 





